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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 
THE U. & CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 

Gy ‘ Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DeNtED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South presctibed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, threé special provisions To 


SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIE DOMINION OVER THEIR . 


SLAVES. The first was the immanity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—af 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 























z iniary concerns of the paper are to delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
paip,) to the General Agent. to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
a ts making less than one sqtare in- sentation for saves—for articles of merchandize, under 
times for 75 cents—one square for $1 00. the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
* The Agents of the American, Massachusetts, senting the oppressed ! Sc To call government thus con- 
‘nd Ohio Anti-Slavery Societies are au- stituted & democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
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ams « gentlemen constitute the Financial riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
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SELECTIONS. 


\ITS OF PAULINA W. DAVIS AND 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 

, m the mithoress, the receipt of a 

ted volume of 386 pages, entitled, ‘ An 

s Experience in America: By Marianne 

Ri hard Bentley, New Burlington 

rin Ordinary to her Majesty—1853.’ 

ten in an easy, unpretending style, 

ind incidents in a graphic manner, 

vhout great good sense and a liberal 

ng the daughter to possess the excel- 

f her worthy father, and our es- 

Jour Fixen, Esq. Among the charac- 

hed in this work, we give the fol- 


fancy sketches of those mon- 


who met at Worcester to talk about 
ind wrongs. In spite of myself, I 
lent (Mrs. Paulina W. Davis) fixed 
coarse, masculine, overbearing, 

in; with a dirty house, a neglect- 

inda hen-pecked husband. Being un- 
luced to her, L was as much puzzled 

id Napoleon was, when he had to deal 


t man,—for any other kind he was | 


| was prepared for anything monstrous ; 
Mrs. Davis a fair, delicate-looking 
manners and a low voice, 

, completely set at n sught 
ived notions. IT afterwards visited 
, near Providence, where I remain- 
Here again my faney 
;—I found her a deeply- 
most affectionate wife; an excellent 
und an indefatigable needle-woman., 
ssed her home-virtues, [ confess my- 
prejudiced to have overlooked her 

, i satisfied myself that 


paringly 


ral days. 


all wrong 


But having 


r in her devotions at the altar of the 


is, [ felt at liberty to admire the clear 


which she saw the bearings of this 
vement, and deeply respected the cour- 
generosity that indueed her to throw her- 
nd incur the responsibility and odium 

p, during its infuncy and unpopularity. 


how it happened that, being so hap- 
tic relations, and surrounded by all 
nd so m my of th - elegancies of life, 
» so deep an interest in this un- 
ment 
iuse she saw in this movement 
r—the means of rendering 
ud happy to the extent of her 


s firm, because it was founded on 
: non ¢ rperience . 
he first eighteen years of 


wa Trou 


minh l, 


were spent under circumstances of great 
which she attributes in a great mea- 
delicacy of her health. She then 

tended to her housekeeping, mended 
sewed on buttons duly, and ‘ sub- 


her own husband in everything.’ 
retty well with a good husband and a 


ne, but suddenly the former died, leay- 

(of which she was kept in entire 
much involved, and she found her- | 
leprived of her husband and her | 


but surrounded by debt and diffi- 


Her capacity for house- 
ng-mending availed her nothing: 
t prevented the calamity, neither would 
p her out of it. She had the choice of 
ilarly circumstanced—teaching, 
starving—to all these she objected. 
ppened that in the course of her reading she 
with *Combe’s Constitution of Man,’ a 
y added to her love of the study 


i) it was she to do? 


1 Ww not on 





sy, but strongly impressed her with a 
8 portance, especially to women, who, 
iking, know so little about it. With 


tion, she determined to educate herself 
e subject. 

e proceeded to New York, and 
it she realized all the difficulties and 
snces that were thrown in her path merely 

sex. Colleges were close against 

‘sand apparatus were denied her; pro- 

1 not receive her with their pupils: 
persevered, sometimes stealing her 

‘by inducing doorkeepers and librarians 

ck herself up with the manikins, 
ther treasures entrusted to 


| ) 
AS, and ¢ 


*eeping. At other times reeeiving her lessons 
kin the morning, that she might not | 

re with the students of the more privileged 

ssing through this, she had to go through 

to establish herself as a lecturer. 

Succeeded, as well as in making it 


veral years spent in this way, in which 
‘irnt more than she could have done 
rom her former mode of life, she met 
resent husband, a most worthy man, of 
‘igence and liberality it is superfluous 
' it is sufficiently proved by his choos- 

ra wile, and their mutual attachment. 
nd house-keeping is so far wiser and 
nthe first, that she has brought to it 
i ‘knowledge that by suffering entereth,’ 
which a at gained by experience of the world, 
Wille it has inereased her resources in her- 
. ™ ig! t her to be more reasonable in what 

S Irom others. 

‘ 6 good deal of spare time, instead of suf- 
> “ih ennul, or seeking relief in frivolous 
ents an lidle g issip, she devotes it to any- 


» that will «3 - 
: : "ul enlarge the education and resources 


¢ learnt 


‘peaking thus of Mrs. Davis, I have en- 
“ Upon the sanctities of private life, I can 
> “Mkt & sense of justice towards herself and 
“se impelled me to it, and I trast that these 
*s will induce her to pardon me. 
S10 Philadelphia on a Sunday, I went to 
tia nate et Meeting-house, hoping to hear Lucre- 
P, . a hose fume as a speaker had reached me 
... tering, T found a woman speaking, whose 
cf bearance answered te the description I 
lone. mete SS ow Mott. After delivering a 
(what the ng harangue, consis ing principally 
Telaver. she. ; 7 generat -d Alricans term God- 
(land » m. own. I felt dreadfully disa ppoint- 
tarias, 7 Wee Just wishing I had gone to the Uni- 
Soin aoe a ny 
, Pideed her handke chief ee fe ents 
ibe rail. forms kerehief—neatly folded—over 
then, takin — back of the seat before her, 
\ aker’s ca - — bonnet, revealed the usual 
beautiful soctare a forehead, and a pair of 
woh she spoke, T felt myself her captive. 
48 Inexpressibly sweet, deep-toned, and 


il Pe 


8 & 
Ler You 


earnest. Her manner easy and dignified; her} 
Christianity broad and practical, without bigotry | 
and mysticism ; her words flowed freely, but not 
superflaously, and seemed the best she could have | 
chosen to express her meaning. Above all, she | 
seemed ta take a deep interest’ in what she Said, | 
and to wish her hearers to do the same. | 
In her address she alluded to the trial of a fugi- | 
tive slave, in which she had taken great interest— | 
that had terminated the preceding day. She said, | 
‘ We should examine ourselves, my friends, and see 
how far we are affected by a time-serving and com- | 
promising Christianity. Twenty-four hours have 
not passed since a fellow-creature has been claimed 
as property, in that place,* from which our fathers | 
proclaimed the liberty and equality of man. A 
mothert has narrowly escaped being torn from her 
children, and carried into slavery. But it is well | 
this thing has happened ; it reminds us of our duty 
to protest against the sin, and to help the sufferer, | 
till this iniquity be driven from the land. We 
shall be told we have nothing to do with this sub- 





} 


|ject; that it ought not to have a place here.  Be- 
| lieve it not, my friends; ours is a religion of 
| practice, not one of forms and shows.” When 


she ceased speaking, I inquired her name from a} 
Quakeress who sat near me. ‘ Lucretia Mott,’ was | 
jthe reply. ‘ The last speaker, [ mean,’ said I. 

|‘ Yea, the last; does thee not know Lucretia?’ I 

} was satisfied Lucretia Mott deserved her fame. 

| | afterwards saw her in her own house, and 

|found that she appeared to as much advantage sur- | 
lrounded by her children and grand-children, as 
when she held me spell-bound by her eloquence in 
| publie. 


* The Hall of Independence, 


+ The woman claimed had lived in Philadelphia twen- 
ty years,.was married, and had a large family of 
ichildren ; fortunately the claim could not be snubstantia- 
}ted, so after a week’s trial a verdict was given in her 
| favor. 


‘THE LEGAL WRONGS OF WOMEN.! 
Exiza Cook, in a recent number of her Journal, 
| contrasts the relative social position of the women 
in England and in America, and gives some inter- 
esting facts in regard to the wrongs which the fe- 
| male sex suffer in the former country. It would ap- | 
pear that, notwithstanding the prodigious noise 
made here in relation to women’s rights, and the) 
fancied barbarity of our laws upon the subject, they | 
at least proteet the woman's person, and in many 
|States of our Union, her property, from the con-| 
'trol of her husband ; while in England, the irrespon- | 
sible power which the law gives to cruel men, 
causes grievances of which the women in Ameri- 
ca cannot complain. Here, women are regarded 
with adulation and homage, and gain more by cour- 
tesy than they can ever hope to receive by virtue | 
of the law. It is notoriously true that, in this coun- | 
|try, a man in a legal contention with a woman, is 
|quite sure to come off second best ; and an applica- 
tion for a divorce of her is usually granted with 
less litigious circumlocution than might reasonably 
he expected. But in England the case is quite dif- | 
+ferent, as will be seen from the following extract: 





‘In England, the husband possesses the power of 
seizing on the property of his wife—on the very | 
| fruits of her own industry, and of squandering it) 
as he pleases in the most dissolute revellings or 
| with the vilest associates. 

‘The following case is strikingly illustrative of | 
| the shameful disadvantagé at which an industrious, | 
| well-doing woman is placed, who has been so un- 
| fortunate as to marry a dissolute and unprincipled 
jhusband. The pair in question werg in the middle | 
‘class of life. Shortly after marriage, the man be- | 
gan to frequent low haunts, and very soon he used 
|tocome home at nights drunk. Domestic unhappi- | 
jness was inevitable ; and after many bickerings, and | 
|much ill-usage and injury inflicted on the wife, | 
(such as cannot be described here,) she determined | 
| to leave him. She did so, and then endeavored, by | 
| the aid of her friends, to establish herself in a small | 
way of business. Shedid so inher own name, and | 
hefore many months were over, the husband, whose | 
means were now exhausted, took forcible posses- | 
sion of her small stock, sold it off, and drank the | 
pre coeds. 

‘ She fled from the neighborhood, and came up| 
to London. She managed again to raise a small! 
stock of money, furnished a small house and took | 
lodgings, stillin herown name. She was doing | 
well, making an honest living, and gradually in- | 
ereasing her stock of furniture, when her husband | 
one day accidentally saw her in the street, follow- | 
ed her home, and the next day-entered and took for- | 
cible possession of the house, and sold off every | 
stick of her furniture, putting the money into his | 
pocket. | 

‘ A third time the brave woman began the world | 








|anew, under an assumed name, in another part of 
|the town ; and it was while occupying a rather ele- | 
| gant furnished house in the neighborhood of the | 
parks, the rooms of which she let out to respect- 
jable lodgers, that the cireumstance occurred which 
|brought the case to our knowledge, for it was re- 
| lated to us by one of the lady lodgers of the house. 


heard in the lobby. My lady lodger rushed out up- 
on the landing, and, lo! there was the suspicious 
looking man already within doors. It was the 
landlady’s husband! and the first glimpse of his 
|\face overwhelmed her with horror. ‘ Ruined 
again !’ she was heard to cry, after imploring the 
wretch to leave her alone: but he would not. At 
first she managed to get rid of him by a payment 
of money, which he took ; but as he knew she would 
at once fly beyond his reach, he held possession of 
the house, shutting up and confining his wife, (for 
the law gives the husband this power too,) an 
brought the same law to bear on the effects, and in 
less than a fortnight the wife's sole industry went 
under the hammer !’ 


—_— 


Man’s Ricuts anp Woman’s Duties.—The Boston 
| Journal says :—‘ Female colleges were denounced at 
!a meeting of divines and others, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
\the other day. They object to these modern in- 
| stitutions for turning women into men.’ There are 
lin this city twenty thousand men occupied as clerks 
|in crockery, shirt, hosiery, thread-and-needle, rib- 
|bon, parasol and otber stores, where all the busi- 
|ness Is light, easy, and peculiarly feminine, yet we 
hear of no ‘ divines and others’ assembling them- 
|selves together to denounce these institutions for 
| turning men into women. We are sorry those 
|divines did not hear Lucy Stone’s lectures at 
| Metropolitan Hall recently. She told the men that 
they ought to ses endern: 
amiability, and feminine gentleness of disposition ; 
and she told the women that they ought to culti- 
vate a little more courage, vigor, fortitude, and 
self-reliance; and she told both sexes that they 
should strive to imitate, in their moral and in- 
tellectual natures, that model embodiment of all 
that was good in both male and female—Jesus of 
Nazareth. Can those Pittsfield divines preach a 
better sermon than this '— Water Cure Journal. 











| proper remec 
| then held by England in her colonies. 


/on behalf of the slave. 


One evening a strange, ill-looking man, shabby and | 
desperate in appearance, was observed prowling | 
about the front door. Shortly after, a shriek was | 


ssess a little more tenderness, | 


From the British & Foreign A. 8. Reporter. 
TESTIMONIAL TO MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


On Thursday, May 26, “an interesting meetin 
was held at Surrey Chapel School room, conven 
by the ladies of Surrey Chapel, to present Mrs. 
Stowe with a testimonial, for her zeal and devoted- 
ness on behalf of the slaves.of the United States. 

Among the company present were the Duchess 
of Argyll, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Frede- 
rick Leveson Gower, Thomas Barnes, Esq., M 
P., Joseph Tritton, Esq., J. A’Beckett, Esq., W. 
D. Child, Esq., W. Flanders, Esq., Godfrey Saun- 
ders, Esq., ©. Barls, Esq., the Rev. C. Beecher, 
fev. Thomas Binney, Rev. 8S. R. Ward, Rev. Bald- 
win Brown, Miss Greenfield, the ‘ Black Swan,’ 
and a large number of ladies. 

After the company had partaken of refreshment 
in the library, they entered the large school room, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury having been voted into 
the chair, opened the business of the evening in an 
eloquent address, the company having previously 
sung the 72d Psalm. The Rev. J. Sherman then 
read the following address from the ladies of his 
chapel to Mrs. Stowe :-— 


TO MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Dear Mavav,—With great satisfaction and de- 
light, the ladies of Surrey Chapel welcome the 
writer of Uncle Tom's Cabin to their country, and 
to their pastor’s house. 

We are convinced that the sentiments you have 
so courageously and faithfully executed in that 
work, accord with the declarations and require- 
ments of Holy Scripture, and have found a cor- 


| dial response in the hearts of the Christians of 


England. 
Sensible of the wrongs which slavery inflicts on 


all its victims, we cannot forget that woman suf- | 


fers from those wrongs most severely. The deli- 
cacy of her frame, and the maternal ‘trials to which 
she is subjected in the rearing of a family, even 
under happier circumstances, render her an object 
of sympathy and interest. But slavery makes her 
a victim to passion, seeks to blunt her maternal 
instinct, deprives her of the right to the child she 
has borne and nursed, separates her from her nat- 
ural and loved protector, and inflicts on her weaker 
person the most cruel and unmerited punishment. 
Against such treatment by any ruffian, we should 
have a right to enter our protest, and to seek the 
protection of law from his brutality. But our 
poor sisters in slavery, who have equal natural 
rights with ourselves, are placed in their degrad- 
ed and suffering state by law, by law denied in- 
struction, by law their husbands and children are 
torn from their embrace, or they from both, and by 
law forbidden to elevate their intellect, improve 
their social condition, or seek in God’s way the 
salvation of their immortal souls. Our hearts 
bleed on their behalf, and, if we knew how, fain 


would we help to release them from their sad | 
| bondage. 


It is not a little gratifying to us to recollect that 


' an honored female in the Society of Friends was 


the first to propose immediate abolition as the 

fy for the wrongs inflicted on slaves 
In this sen- 
timent we heartly concur, with respect to the slaves 
in America. Whatever moral and subordinate 
means we may employ to render slave produce 


| less saleable in our market, both by disuse of the 
| articles and encouragement of free labor, we avow 


it as our unshaken conviction, that every woman, 
whether black as the tents of Kedar, or fair as the 
eurtains of Solomon, is entitled to the uncondi- 
tional freedom which God has bestowed upon her. 

We thank you, dear madam, for aiming to rouse 
the ministers and churches of America to action 
Perhaps we are less in- 
formed than we might be on the difficulties con- 
nected with their freedom; but we are satisfied 
religious principle carried their emancipation in 
the English Legislature, and we have faith in the 
heavenly sentiments of the Gospel, that if these be 
breathed from the pulpits of America, as you 
have recorded them in your immortal work, the 
Christian ladies of your country will put on their 
strength, and urge upon your Senators to remove 
this foul blot from your statute-book. The ardent 
piety of Uncle Tom, which sustained him amid so 
many reverses and sufferings ; the ethereal spirit 
of little Eva, whose loving exhortation melted an 
untutored Topsy, and caused the long-cherished 
prejudices and stiffened habits of Miss Ophelia to 
soften into tenderness and affection for the poor 
outcasts, will do more to destroy the system of sla- 
very than unsanctified learning or violent vitupe- 
ration. While, therefore, we admire beyond our 
power to describe the splendid genius and literary 
merit displayed in every page of Uncle Toi’s 
Calin, and its no less important companion, The 
Key, we are convinced that the religious tone, the 
scriptural arguments, and loving pleas for the op- 
pressed, which, like veins of precious ore, run 
through those books, have been the chief charms 


| to every Christian mind, and the most powerful 
| weapons against American slavery. 


Ge on, dear madam, in your illustrious career, 
unawed by the frowns of callous slavebolders, or 
| interested slave-dealers, or time-serving professors. 
Ply your pen again and again in the cause of God 
and humanity. You live in a right time—the pub- 
lie mind is prepared by Providence for your exer- 
tions. . God has given you a tender heart, as well 

as a mighty mind, to attack this, giant evil. 
| Above three millions of your race, whose only 
| crime is to have African blood run in their veins, 
| in an imploring attitude ask you still to be their 
| friend, and help them to free them from their op- 
| pressors. You will, we are sure, listen to their 
‘ery. We promise you our petitions, feeble as 
| they are, at God’s throne, that His Spirit may in- 
dite a good matter in your heart, and give you 
| Vigor of body to execute your noble design; and 
| when it shall please your God and Saviour, to 
| whom you now give the glory of all the talents 
| He has bestowed upon you, to call you to sit on a 
} throne which He has prepared, and to wear a 
|erown which his own blood has purchased for 
| your glory and renown, it will be no grief of heart 
| to you to be welcomed by many thousands of eman- 
| cipated negroes, whom your exertions have contri- 
| buted to make ransomed heirs of the inheritance of 
| the saints in light. 

| ‘Asa testimony of our affectionate interest in 
| your person and family, and our appreciation of 
| the services you have rendered to the abolition of 
| slavery, we beg your acceptance of a silver ink- 
| stand. 

| ‘The female figure is intended to represent 
| yourself presenting’the precious Book of God to a 
 ettened slave. n a devotional attitude, he 
blesses his Heavenly Father for the gift, and asks 
that he may use the freedom which he anticipates 
aright ; while a third figure, in a stooping posture, 
is breakiog off his fetters and unloosing bs bands. 

‘The design is by one of our eminent artists, 
and the execution by Burnard and Sons, who, by 
their skill, have contributed to improve taste in 
useful and ornamental workmanship. May it 
remind you of the gratitude of your sisters in 
England for your past services. May you be. 





spared to a distant age to employ it in the cause 
of humanity and religion; and after you have 
served your generation, and by the will of God 
are fallen asleep, may your children continue to 
use it for the same high and holy purposes, 
and prove themselves a family which the Lord 
hath blessed.’ 


The perusal of this’ excellent address was 
| often interrupted by the hearty cheers of the 
‘audience. The magnificent ink-stand was then 
| presented, and exhibited, and was much admired 
for its appropriate design and beautiful work- 
manship. 

The Rev. Charles Beecher read the follow- 
ing, in reply from Mrs. Stowe : 








‘I desire to present my thanks to the ladies of 
Surrey Chapel for this beautiful and durable token 
of their afbotionnte regard for myself, and still 
more, of their interest in the sacred cause of hu- 
manity, and of the best interests of my own country. 

‘[ may take this opportunity to say, that I do 


press. But an unnatural combination of cireum- 
stances, for the present, keeps back the utterance 





of this feeling. 

‘But Iam fully persuaded that it is yet to be’ 
made manifest in America, and thet the great | 
moral yietory, which has been so happily gained 
in England, is to be repeated in the United States. 
Iam the more encouraged to hope this—that I 
see how God is pouring into the hearts of English 
Christians such a spirit of prayer for this event. 
|It is true, that the prison of the slave is very 
strong and high, firmly bolted, and terribly guard- 
ed ; but we read in the New Testament of a disci- 





; 
| 





le who lay sleeping in prison, between two soldiers, 
| bound with two chains, and that prayer was made 
for him without ceasing day and night by the 
|Church, and the angel of the Lord descended 
and smote off the chains, opened the prison doors, 
jand let forth the captive. The spirit of prayer is 
| God’s foreranner ; it is the shadow cast forward by 
the brightness of his rising—where it becomes 
| fervent and universal, we know that His day is | 
‘near. Pray, therefore, for prayer is the parent of 
| effort; it is impossible to pray fervently without 
| action. 
‘ For me, I shall long cherish with deep interest 
| thismemorial of your kindness. I may truly say, 
I need no memorial to remind me of the sufforings 
jand sorrows of those in bonds, especially the 
| sorrows of enslaved and suffering woman. 

‘He who searches all hearts knows that I have 
oftener need to forget, than to remember, those | 
| bitter wrongs, whose deadly agonies, of which I 
, have seen and known too much for my own peace. 
‘ May God, in his merey, grant that theday of 
| deliverance may come, and come speedily.’ 





| dental and unimportant.’ 
| the Christian Press—the representative of the purest 
| form of ecclesiastical anti-slavery, which we can find 
’ |in the West, if we may trust its own representations. 
| Slavery, it graciously concedes, is an evil, with its 
‘unpaid toil—its cruel lash—its bloody murders, 
| perpetrated in all its forms—its more than Sodom 
| of pollution—its annihilation of marriage—its reck- 


From the Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
DENYING CHRIST. 


‘ Shall we deny Christ, in order to free the slave ?” 
asks the last Christian Press, and then in answer, 
gives us two colamns to prove that joining the 
nuth-cievees movement of the day is denying Christ, 
and that, therefore, Christians should be separate 
therefrom. Slavery, the Press contends, must be 
abolished by an ‘ orthodox charch, and through 
Christ, his word and his spirit.’ ‘ Every other 
scheme is not alone worthless, but positively and 
deeply injurious.’ ‘ A scheme for reform which pro- 

yoses to sweep away the foundation of our faith, 
as nothing in common with us, so as to demand 
or admit of our co-operation. The question of sla- 
very becomes MERELY INCIDENTAL AND UNIMPORTANT.’ 
Again the Press says :— 


‘ Henceforth we are compelled to consider the move- 
ment of which we have been speaking, not as essential- 
ly anti-slavery, but one whose real pu is the over- 
throw of evangelical religion. The slavery question 


believe that thousands of hearts in my own coun- | only offers a convenient stand-point for the attack. We 
try feel that same generous sympathy with this | do not mean that this is true of every individual thus 
cause, which the people of England so freely ex-| engaged, but that such is the charac 


of the move- 
ment as a whole.’ 


A most false and slanderous assertion. Direct- 
ly the opposite is trae. Individuals in that party 
are, as individuals, laboring to sustain what the 


| Press calls infidelity, jast as others are laboring to 


advance evangelical religion. But that the anti- 
slavery movement is laboring for either the one or 
the other, is by no means true. 

We are now fully sustained by the confessions of 
the Press itself, in the charge we have previously 
made against it, viz: that it was ready to sacra- 
fice the slave to its theological opinions. In com- 

rison with these opinions, slavery is ‘ merely inci- 
This is the anti-slavery of 


| lessness of all the ties of humanity—its annihilation 


of the human soul, its sympathies, its powers, and 
its holiest aspirations—Slavery, ‘ with its bloody 
ear, driving axle deep through crushed hearts and 
human souls,’ ‘ is merely incidental and unimportant,’ 
compared with the success of Mr. Boynton’s theolo- 
gical opinions. ‘TO join with an infidel in stem- 
ming a flood of such inhumanity, is an offence which 
‘ evangelical religion’ cannot fora moment tolerate. 
It is to deny Christ, and bring upon one’s self 
swift destruction. 

If such be the estimate which ‘ evangelical reli- 
gion’ puts upon justice, upon humanity, upon hu- 
man rights, upon human happiness here and 
hereafter, what wonder if opposition to such a 


| Mr, Beecher then addressed the company, in an monstrous religion is fast sweeping over the land, 


admirably pertinent speech, which we regret our as the Press affirms? The positions and opinions of 


| limited space precludes us from introducing. 


\the Press will drive it onward with 


urricane 


| Miss Greenfield, (called the Black Swan,) sang ‘speed. God has made men with hearts, and if the- 
'a melody to the words, ‘ Weep not for Eva,’ after | ology has eaten them out of ministers and church 
| which Mr. Sherman asked Mrs. Stowe to receive a | members, it has not altogether thus done to the 


deputation of children, who were anxious to say a | people. 
few words to her about the black children sold in- | God has written upon their souls, to the 


to slavery. Mrs. Stowe having assented, a pro- 
‘cession of beautifully-dressed p oan of the ages 

| of five to nine, formed at the end of the room, and 
}walked up the aisle—the foremost bearing the 
| Standard of England, and the last the Union Jack 
| —to the platform, where Mrs. Stowe was seated. 
| Master Gibson then read the following address : 


| Dear Mrs. Stowe,—We little children, who 
| love Eva, and pray to God to be made like her, beg 
| you to accept this Golden Pen asa proof of our 
j affection to you, and of our thanks to the Saviour 
who enabled you to write such a beautiful history 
of so sweet a child. 

‘ We recollect you have told us, in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, that there are many thousands of poor color- 
ed children like Topsy, who are slaves. Forbid- 
den by wicked American laws to be educated, they 
cannot read God’s Word, and are sold and treated 
like things that have no souls. Sometimes they are 
taken away from their homes, and separated from 
their dear parents, and from their brothers and 
sisters, never to see them again. We remember, 
too, that we are taught'useful knowledge to fit us 
for life, and, above all, to worship God and love 
Jesus Christ, and we pity and pray for the poor 
children who are not allowed such privileges. We 
think how much we should weep, if wicked men 
were to take us away from our sweet homes, and 
our dear parents and kind brothers and sisters, and 
sell us to strangers, as Mr. Haley took away good 
Uncle Tom from his weeping wife and children. 

‘ Therefore, dear Mrs. Stowe, with this golden 
pen, write more pretty books about the poor slave | 
children in America ; tell your President and sena- 
tors, and slaveholders, that to black children, as 
wellas to white, God has givensliberty to learn 
the blessed Bible, and to live with their fathers 
and mothers, and they have no right to rob them 
of it. And we will pray for God to help you, 
dear Mrs. Stowe, tillevery black child is as free 
as we are, and as happy.’ 

The impression pens ba by this scene and ad- 
dress was very thrilling, and evidently much affect- 
ed Mrs. Stowe. With great feeling, she thus ad- 


which 
eartless 
theology which the Christian Press inculcates. 
The slave has nothing to hope from such a religion, 
and if it chooses to disclaim his cause as ‘ unim- 


They will prefer that humanit 


| portant,’ he will be no loser thereby. Far better 


than that it whine of its superlative importance. 





SOUTH CAROLINA LAW. 


Suppose the Emperor of Hayti, or the Queen of 
Madagascar, were to decree that every white person 
who should enter the ports of his or her dominions 
should immediately be seized and sent to prison, 
there to remain at all events until the vessel that 
brought him should sail ; when, if the captain saw 
fit to pay all charges, including the expenses of 
seizure and maintenance, the prisoner should be 
put on board the vessel and shipped off; but if not, 
then the guiltless victim, accused of nothing but 
a white skin, should be sold into slavery to pay 
the costs aforesaid—and suppose several of our 
citizens had been actually subjected to this dis- 
cipline—how should we regard the matter? Is it 
not clear that we should waste few words in re- 
monstrance before sending a fleet to knock down 
the walls of his capital and palace about the ears 
of the savage who could dare to conceive such an 
atrocity, and dignify it with the name of Law? 

South Carolina sees fit to maintain and enforce 
just such a law as we have depicted above—ex- 
cept that the object of its maledictions is the 
Black and not the White Race. And when Massa- 
chusetts sent: to Charleston one of her most em- 
inent and venerable citizens as a State Commis- 
sioner charged officially with the duty of bring- 
ing the validity of this enactment, so far as it 
affected citizens of Massachusetts, before the high- 
est legal tribunal in the land for adjudication, that 
illastrious Commissioner was driven out of the 
State by mob violence, which, had it not been 
readily deferred to, would probably have proceed- 
ed to take his life. 

Massachusetts, thus disciplined, succumbed to 
the enslavers of her citizens without further re- 
sistance; and now Great Britain takes Aer turn. 





dressed them : 


think it a very beautiful one; and now I will tell 
ou what I mean to do with it. It sometimes 
appens that God gives me the great happiness of 
perenne some poor slave, and giving him his 
reedom. Several times, God has permitted me to 
have this happiness. I hope that hereafter I shall 
be permitted to do this many times. Now, when 
this happens, and Iam about to write to a wife, 
a mother, a son, or daughter, that they are free, I 
mean touse this pen. I will take this pen to 
write the letters that shall make their hearts glad. 

‘And now, little children, I want to say one 
thing to you. The blessed Jesus, when on earth, 
took little children in his arms, and said, ‘* Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” The blessed Jesus, 
then, loves little children, and loves to hear 
them pray. I want you all, then, to pray to 
the dear Saviour that he will bring slavery to an 
end, and make all the poor little slave children 
as free and as happy as you are. And I think, 
if you will pray, Jesus will hear you.” 

The Rev. Thomas Binney then moved a vote 
of Laem to - Earl of Sh 4 
ing, and to noble personages and others 
am, for their attendance and assistance ini the 
work of ne the slaves. The one 
was seconded oseph Pa “ 
Rey. S. R. Ward ha’ pe a a few words 
to the meeting, the Earl of nigra? Bon aad 
ed thanks, and the proceedings te: by 
the singing of the Doxology. 

Facet on aire Se _ of- 


fice of counsel to the Abolition Society of - 





aftesbury for presid-) 4, 


First, Manuel Pereira, a Portuguese subject, sail- 


‘ Dear children, I thank you for this pen. I ing in a British ship, and of course under British 


iP 


rotection, was taken out of a vessel: driven into 
Charleston harbor Bd stress of weather, and put in- 
to jail as aforesaid ; whence arose a lawsuit that 
has not yet (we believe) terminated ; and next, 
Reuben Roberts, a colored British West Indian, 
serving as steward or cook on a British vessel 
which visited Charleston in the regular way of 
business, was dealt with in like manner. An ap- 
sea pte 8 was resorted to in his 

half, returnable the State Courts, which 
of course affirmed the State Law. Thence the 
ease was duly carried up by writ of error to the 
Federal Courts, before which it is now pending, 
and likely to be brought to issue next winter. 

The nullifying oracles that reach us profess to 
cherish no doubt that the Federal Courts will re- 
fuse to traverse a decision of the hi State 
Courts on such a case, but will hold in substance 








nia, which he has held more than thirty years. 








The Federal Constitution makes the laws and 
treaties of the Union, so far as constitutional, su- 
proms over all State regulations and enactments. 

hereupon we make treaties, binding our whole 
People to treat the vessels and citizens of the Na- 
tions wherewith we treat in accordance with the 
requirements of the Golden Rule,—not in a part 
of the Union only, but throughout the entire area. 
In the face of these stipulations, such outrages as 
we are now considering are committed, and when 
our Government is appealed to for redress by the 
representatives of the party aggrieved, our Diplo- 
matic reply is, ‘ Can’t help it—the States are sov- 
ereign within their several dominions, except in a 
few specified instances.’ If this excuse were valid, 
then the Federal Government should never enter 
into Treaty engagements, which any State has pow- 
er to defy and defeat. But it is not valid, or at 
least no competent tribunal has affirmed its valid- 
ity. We trust, therefore, that the case now pend- 
ing will not be allowed to go off on some immateri- 
al issue. Let us know when it is ended, that the 
Federal Government has or has not a right to stipa- 
late that the persons of foreigners arriving in our 
ports shall be shielded from slayery and their pro- 
perty from spoliation. It were deplorable that our 
Government should be destitute of the power re- 
quisite to the fulfilment of such a stipulation, but 
still more lamentable that we should involve our- 
selves in such engagements, and then discover that 
we lack the ability to fulfil them.—N. Y. Tribune. 





From the Racine (Wisconsin) Advocate. 
THE GRAVE OF LOVEJOY — ALTON—A 
MONUMENT. 


We received a visit yesterday, from a gentleman 
residing at Alton, Il. To some inquiries about 
the place and its prospects, among other things he 
gave us the following with reference to the grave of 
Lovejoy. The old Burying Yard about a mile and 
a half South-east of the city, has recently been 
remodelled and laid out into alleys and lots. This 
new arrangement is made without reference to the 
locality of the old graves. Those living there, who 
had friends buried in the yard, have removed their 
remains to the new laid-out lots. By this arrange- 
ment, the grave of Lovejoy is left in the centre of 
one of the main alleys. mound over the grave 
has been levelled, and the place unmarked by wood 
or stone. Never was there so atrocious a murder 
as this of Lovejoy. And never was a place s0 
cursed for the crime. Alton, in 1836, boasted of 
more business and better prospects, for the number 
of its population, than any town on the Mississippi 
from New Orleans to Galena, then the farthest 
town North, of note, on the river. From a com- 
mencement a year or two previous, im the Spring 
of 1837, it boasted a population,—taking the 
suburbs of Middletown and upper Alton,—of not 
less than 6,000 inhabitants. During the year °36, 
Lovejoy was driven out of St. Louis, where he was 
peblating a religious paper called the ‘ Observer,’ 
and his press thrown into the river. He came to 
Alton in the same year, and by the encouragement 
of his friends, he established a press at Alton, and 
issued the Alton Observer. This act, as the event 
proved, was the boldest act of those times. Those 
who know the character of the present inhabitants 
of Middle and Southern Egypt, will be at no loss 
to estimate the amount of courage and devotion 
necessary to conceive and carry out his design at 
such a time, in such a hot-bed of degraded, ignorant 
barbarians. The people of Southern Illinois were 
mostly poor whites from the Southern States; too 

or to own slaves themselves, and too ignorant to 
foow any better than to indulge the prejudices and 
ape the conduct of those who did. The prejudices 
of this class of men were appealed to by those in- 
terested in human muscles, and all the fury of 
incarnate devils was aroused; until thrice had his 
press and types been thrown into the Mississippi ; 
and thrice, by the aid of a few noble fellows, had 
new materials been procured and the paper started 
afresh. In November, ’37, the mob, tired of throw- 
ing presses into the river, took a shorter cut to 
effect their object, and concluded to murder him. 
This they did by shooting him down in Godfrey, 
Gilman & Co.’s Warehouse. And when he gave 
up the ghost, Alton died too. From that hour she 
was a doomed city, and in two years from that 
time there were none left there but those whose in- 
terests or poverty compelled them to remain, and in 
a short time her population had dwindled to about 
a couple of thousand, where it has remained until 
time fas nearly obliterated the recollections of that 
horrible night ; and new projects for Railroads have 
emboldened the Ixborer to enter its walls for sus- 
tenance and work. 

No heroism of ancient or modern times ever 
equalled the moral heroism of Elijah P. Lovejoy. 
His name deservedly stands front among the mar- 
tyrs of freedom. For the cause of the liberty of 
speech and the press, he died at the hands of an 
infuriated mob, a sacrifice to the demon of slavery 
as it still exists in the United States, and as it is 
written in the creed of the administration, and the 

latfurm of the democratic party. Let the hunker 
leneuneen of the day have the honor and glory of 
the robbery of the mails, of the imprisoning and 
scourging of woman, and the murder of Lovejoy 
for the defence of the right of and the press. 
We knew the martyred Lovejoy—we resided at 
Alton at the time of his first visit to that place. 
We gave him our name as the first subscriber to 
his paper in Alton. His friends in those times 
have never, and never will forget him. We sug- 
gest the erection of a suitable monument to his 
pars There is an unoccupied lot in the highest 
part of that grave yard at Alton, which can be seen 
a number of miles in each, direction as you ap- 
proach the city. Wes t that this lot be pro- 
cured, and that his bones be taken out from under 
the feet of the unthinking traveller, and that a 
suitable monument be erected to his memory. And 
we suggest that the friends of free men, and free 
speech, and free in Dlinois make the first 
move. Let the Free D at their next meet- 
ing, appoint a committee to receive contributions 
from the friends who wish to contribute in all the 
States, in sums of not more than a dime each—and 
let a monument arise to the memory of a true 
Patriot, which shall instruct the living and honor 
the dead. Will the friends in Illinois move first! 





Goop. The Hon. Dennis McCartay, Ma 

use, in the course of his remarks at 

July Dinner, said :— 

No matter what the color, or the crime, or the creed, 
said the speaker, when I see a man fleeing from oppres- 
sion, I say God speed tohim. Should a fugitive from 

jon be so unfortunate as to fall into the meshes 
ab tne tary deo Weld eonaidins it his duty, as an officer, 
to see the law respected and sustained. But ifcalied on 
as an individual to force a fellow-being into bondage, he 
would turn his face to the wall,and take the responsi- 

y- 

There was one Mayor, we are ha to see, i 
Batts cerns ast 
to give utterance to sentiments and sym ‘ 
that belong to the occasion.—Alany Eve. 
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From the N. Y. Independent. 
THE MINISTER HUNTING HIS SLAVE. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


About fifteen years ago, there came to TIndiana- 
polis, Indiana, a colored man named John Free- 
man. He brought with him some few hundred 
dollars, part of which he vested in real estate. He 
was 4 painter, whitewasher, and man of all work. 
JJe married a young woman who was a servant in 
our family. His deportment won for him general 
respect and confidence. He rapidly inereased in 

woperty, and is now worth about six thousand dol- 
fore, which, for that community, isa very hand- 
some property. No man’s word was better than 
Freeman's. He was honest, punctual, and reliable. 
Hle became an active member of the colored Baptist 
Church, and conscientiously discharged his duties 
asa church member. He has a family of three 
children. On the 23d of June, a man named Plea- 
sunt Ellington, formerly of Kentucky, now of Mis- 
souri, who is, we understand, a Methodist preach- 
er, appeared in Indianapolis, and found miscreants 
mean enough to assist him in arresting Freeman, 
upon the claim that he was his slave. Freeman 
claims that he isa freeman, and shows many pa- 
pers recognizing that fact. The Judge has granted 
nine weeks for Freeman to procure further evi- 
dence of his freedom. 

‘There are some facts that have come to our know- 
ledge, which it will be edifying to know. 

When Freeman’s arrest was known, the whole 
community was moved. One hundred men, of all 
parties, and of the first standing in the place, such 
as Judge Blackford, Judge Wick, N. B. Palmer, 
Calvin Fletcher, Esq., and many other such, sign- 
ed a bond for bail in the sum of sixteen hundred 
dollars. The amount in. gold was brought into 
court, to be deposited for the preacher Ellington, 
in case Freeman, proved a slave, should not appear, 
or for his freedom in any event. The bail was re- 
fused. Rev. Mr. Ellington refused to agree to take 
any price should he get possession of him, but he 
determined to take him to Missouri, 

Under a pretence that he feared a rescue, the 
marshal was about to remove Freeman to Madison 
jail on the Obio river ;—but has consented to leave 
him in the jail at Indianapolis, on condition that 
Freeman pays three dollars a day for a guard to 
watch over himself! 

We have some good but dull men in New York, 
who have denied that Christian men and families 
were subject to separation and sale under the sys- 
tem of slavery. It is said as to represent such 
scenes a8 Uncle Tom’s separation from his family, 
and his wife, is a slander. 

Here is a preacher of the gospel, making a_pil- 
grimage of more than half a thousand miles, to End 
an(Larrest a member of a Christian church, in a 
free state, and drag him into slavery! 

He finds him settled down in a home which his 
own industry has secured, with a wife and three 
children, a useful and greatly respected citizen.— 
One would think that a man with a particle of hu- 
manity, even if Freeman were his slave, upon see- 
ing such a state of facts, would refuse to break up 
and desolate a family, and blight the prospects of 
a man and fellow Christian. But so freely ioe this 
fellow drank of the spirit of patriotism, that he de- 
termines to make the mischief. Bonds and securi- 
ty were offered hig the most ample, for any price 
he might demand in case Freeman proved his Sse 
He refused every thing. He demanded the Man ; 
and declared he would remove him to a slave state 
and to slavery ! 

The American people have laws, within which 
men may violate every sentiment of humanity, 
smother every breath of Christianity, outrage the 
feelings of a whole community, crush an innocent 
and helpless family, reduce a citizen of universal 
respect and proved integrity to the level of a brute, 
carry him to the shambles, sell him forever away 
from his church, his children, and his wife; all 
this may be done without violating the laws of the 
land—nay, by the laws, and under the direction of 
magistrates ! 

And so deadening has been the influence of sla- 
very upon the public mind that religious teachers, 
and religious editors, will find not a single word to 
say against this utter abomination, and many 

vious words will they utter in favor of this execra- 
le statute. 

Meanwhile, that same God, who permits the 
existence of tarantulas, scorpions, ust ead odi- 
ous vermin, suffers also the existence of such crea- 
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tures as the Rev. Mr. Ellington. It may serve a! 
good purpose, in a glossing, timid, shuffling age, | 
to exhibit before the sun, how utter a villain a} 
man may be, and yet keep within the pale of the} 
law, within the permissions of the ebiaeh; and | 
within the requirements of the Christian minis- 
try. To crush the human heart, to eat up a living 
household, to take a family into one’s hands, and 
crush it like a cluster of grapes, this is respectable, 
legal, and Christian, in the estimation of cotton 
patriots and patriotic Christians, who regard law 
as greater than justice, the Union as more impor- 
tant than public virtue and practical Christianity. 

Such a law as that which permits these scenes, 
will destroy the conscience and humanity of the 
community, or be itself destroyed by them. A peo- 
ple that have learned to see such sights unmoved 
are not far from the level of Romans, whose amuse- 
ments were in blood and death of beasts and gla- 
diators. 

As long as smooth prophets ease down the pub- 
lic conscience, and obsequious editors count them- 
selves worthy to bind up the sandals of savage 
laws, whose every step perpetrates as many crimes 
as man can commit against man; so long we need 
not wonder that there are such monsters as this 
Ellington, ruffled out as a minister of the Gospel, 
to the shame of every honest man that wears the 
same cloth, and preaching the Gospel like a vol- 
cano, through whose base flames the fires of perdi- 
tion. 

It will not forever be thus! There is an unper- 
verted heart! There is a judge above corruption. 
There are laws neither framed in doceit nor red 
mouthed with the blood of the innocent. We turn 
to that great heart, guardian of the supreme and 
universal law, (beneath which the miserable pid- 
dling enactments of paltry politicians and mousing | 
merchants areas gross and withered leaves beneath | 
the boughs of the cedars of Lebanon.) Has not the | 
shame of our nakedness appeared long enough !— 
How long shall this land stand before the world 
like a drunken woman loosely exhibiting her hideous 
charms, which none can behold without shame and 
disgust ! 





INFIDEL PAPERS. 


Read the following from the New York Tribune. 
Every word is true :— 


‘The Tribune is sometimes accused—we think 
unjustly—of promoting Infidelity. We have al- 
lowed free speech and fair play to infidels, without 
intending to favor their views. But there are those 
who profess to be the especial guardians and teach- 
ers of religion, who are doing much to make and 
multiply infidels. We allude to the professedly re- 
ligious people who quote the Bible in defence 
or palliation of slavery—such, for example, as the 
editors of such papers as the New York Observer. 
These men are guilty of treason to Christianity for 
the meanest of all human motives, namely, that 
they ay amass wealth and be applauded by flag- 
rant violators of the goldenrule. Infidelity has no 
more efficient promoter on earth than the man, who, 
professing Christianity, cites the Bible to excuse 
or palliate iniquity. And we regard a news aper, 
which professes to inculcate the religion of Christ, 
whose teaching was, ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them ;” 
and at the same time defends African slavery as it 
exists among us, a5 an engine for the spread of In- 
fidelity, a thousand times more potent than any 
secular or professedly Infidel journal could be.— 
We look upon a man who professes to be a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, and who fails to rebuke and con- 
demna such wrongs and evils as are involved in the 
perpetuation of Slavery, as one who says, ‘“ Lord, 

ord!’ but does the very opposite of what Christ 
commanded, We never take a professedly religious 
p#per into our hands, and find it extenuating the 
evil of slavery, that it does not excite in us an inex- 
pressible loathing. If Infidelity is spreading to- 
day in this nation, it is more, a thousand times 
more, reese to the preaching of Christianity which 
defends such iniquities as Slavery and Slavehold- 
ing, than to every other ageney combined. Talk 
not to us of the nfidelity preached by 

while such corrupt fountains pour their poisonous 
waters through a thousand Christian 
channels. number of the New York Ob- 
server makes more Infidels and scoffers at Christian- 
ity, than all the professed organs of Infidelity 





create in a year.’ 








E LIBERATOR. 
To Union with Slavefolders, 


BOSTON, JULY 29, 1853. 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION! 


CELEBRATION AT FRAMINGHAM. 











The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society have great pleasure in announcing that they 
have engaged the beautiful Grove in Framingham for a 
Masg Meeting, in celebration of the 19th Anniversary 
of the Abolition of Slavery in the British West Indies. 

As the first of August will occur this year on Mon- 
day, an inconvenient day for a public meeting, the cel- 
ebration will take place on TUESDAY, AUGUST 2d. 

3 The Boston and Worcester Railroad Company 
will run Special Trains of Cars to the Grove, from Bos- 
ton and Worcester, on said day, viz: Tuesday, du- 
gust 2d. FARE—From Boston, or Worcester, or Mil- 
ford, to the Grove and back, fifty cents. Trains will 
leave Boston and Worcester at.9 o’clock, A. M. Leave 
Milford at 104, A. M. Also, Mriusury, about 83, A. M. 





The following are among the speakers who are ex- 
pected to participate in the proceedings, as far as time) 
will permit :—Wm. Luoyp Garrisoy, WENDELL Puu-| 
tips, Rev. Taxvopore Parken, Rey. T. W. Hiccixson, | 
Rev. Joun Pierpont, Rev. Anprew T. Foss, Rev. | 
Tuomas T. Sronz, Epmuxp Quincy, Parker Pit1s-| 
spury, Lucy Sroxe, Srepuen S. Foster, CuHarces Cc. 
Bueveicn, €. Lenox Remonp, Apin Batiov, and} 
Rosert Purvis of Pennsylvania. 

In case the weather should prove unpropitious, Wa-| 
yverley Hall—a short distance from the Grove, and close | 
to the depot at Framingham—has been secured for the} 
occasion. 

7 The following persons have been chosen a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: Francis Jackson and Wir- | 
Lum L. Garrisos, Boston ; Samuet May, Jr., of Lei-| 
cester ; Dr. Henry O. Stone, and Dr. A. C. Tarr, of | 
Framingham ; Writ1a H. Fisu, of Milford, and Dawtet | 
S. Wuirney, of Southboro’; Dr. O. Martiy, ADIN | 
Tuayer, and Joun H. Crane, of Worcester. 


—_— | 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. | 
CELEBRATION BY THE NEW YORK) 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tuurspay, Ava. 4, 1853. 

The New York (City) Anti-Slavery Society, auxiliary | 
to the American Anti-Slavery Society, will celebrate! 
the approaching anniversary of West India Emancipa- | 
tion, on THURSDAY, Aug. 4th, by steamboat excursion | 
to FLUSHING, and a public meeting in a Grove near | 
the steamboat landing. Parties and families will gn | 
erally carry their own refreshments, but food will no | 
doubt be for sale at the Grove, to supply such as may | 
prefer to purchase. | 

The arrangements as to speakers, music, &c., are not 
yet perfected, but the Committee will do their best to| 
make the celebration in these particulars worthy of the | 
Society and the cause. Writntam Lioryp Garrison | 
has positively engaged to be present, and to make an | 
address, and Horace Greetey is also expected to at- 
tend. Other able speakers are, or will be, invited. 
There will be vocal music by a choir of our colored 
friends. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all the friends of 
the slave in New York and vicinity, to unite with us in 
the celebration. The fare will be 10 cents each way. 
The steamer, Island City, will leave the foot of Fulton 
street, at 9, A. M., and return at 3 and 6, P. M. 

LAUREN WETMORE, 
O. TH. WELLINGTON, 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, 





| 


} 


Committee. 





DO NOT MISTAKE THE DAY. 

There is some danger that the precise day fixed upon 
for the celebration of that glorious event, British West | 
India Emancipation, at Framingham, may in some cases | 
be misunderstood,—especially as the Commonwealth | 
has already erred in regard to it,—to the great disap- | 
pointment of some who intend to be present. It hap- ) 
pens that the first day of August comes, this year, on| 
Monday ; but, as that is not a favorable day (after the | 
suspension of all business avocations on the preceding | 
Sunday) on which to gather a popular mass meeting, | 
fy TUESDAY, THE SECOND DAY OF AUGUST, 
is the day selected for the celebration, instead of Mon- 
day, the Ist. It will be seen, by a reference to the of- 
ficial notice, that a strong array of speakers is announc- 
ed for the occasion. Should the weather be propitious, 
we anticipate a gathering of the friends of freedom by 
thousands. The Grove is one of the finest imaginable, 


and let us all be there to ‘ help the cause along.’ 








MEETING OF COLORED CITIZENS. 

On Monday evening last, a large and spirited meet- 
ing was held by our colored fellow-citizens, in the Bel- 
knap Street Baptist meeting-house, to hear the report 
of the delegates appointed to attend the recent Nation- 
al Colored Convention at Rochester, N. Y. Rev. Mr. 
Jouxson was called to the chair, and Mr, Witu1am J. 
Warkixs appointed Secretary. Mr. Wittram C. Net, 
in behalf of his co-delegates, made a favorable and in- 
teresting report of the doings of the Convention ; after 
which, eloquent and stirring addresses were made by 
Messrs. Joun M. Lanoston, Cuaries Lenox Remonp, 
Rosert Purvis, and W. J. Warxrys, all having for their 
object the awakening of the free colored people, every | 
where, toa deep sense of the responsibilities resting | 
upon them, and the importance of ‘ putting their shoul- | 
ders to the wheel,’ if they would see the car of Liberty | 
and Equal Rights move onward, and take their true po- 
sition as men and as Americans. Though there was 
some difference in their estimate of the influence and 
radical character of the Rochester Convention, they 
were united in the opinion that it constituted an era in 
the cause of the colored population, whether bond or 
free—that it developed a large amount of intellectual 
strength and rhetorical ability on the part of the dele- 
gates—that its deliberations were such as deeply to im- 
press the minds of the white spectators, who crowded 
Corinthian Hall to overflowing—and that it was but 
‘the beginning of the end.”. Mr. Garrison being pres-| 
ent, and called on to speak, three hearty cheers were 
given to him by the assembly on his'rising. He spoke 
in encouraging terms as to the signs of the times, and 
invoked his colored brethren to display a still deeper in- 
terest in the anti-slavery cause, which he characterized | 
as the cause of the whole human race. At a late hour, 
the meeting adjourned. 








Pourticat Ricuts or Woman. We have placed on 
our last page the Report of the Committee, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of this State, to whom were re- 
ferred various petitions presented to that Convention, 
asking that the revised Constitution may not contain 


any thing working the political disfranchisement of the *°T€Y 


women of the Commonwealth, and that they may be 
permitted to vote on the several amendments that may 
be made to that instrument. It is very courteous in its 
tone, very fair in its presentation of the impregnable 
positions assumed and maintained by the petitioners, 
and very comical in its conclusions, as a matter of logic. 
It does not contest or deny the point, that taxation 
and representation should go together, and that no one 
should be disfranchised merely on account of sex, but it 
comes to the ridiculous conclusion that, because only 
some two thousand women have asked for justice, out of 
@ population of two hundred thousand, it is ‘ inexpedi- 
ent’ to grant it toso smalla portion! This is a new 
method of determining human rights, and it would be 
altogetber laughable, if it were not palpably tyrannous. 
The Convention dextrously avoided taking any action 
on the Report itself, beyond the conclusion thereof, that 
it is ‘inexpedient to take any action on the subject.’ 
This has ever been the plea or the subterfuge of tyran- 
ny, and always cowardly and irrational. 





| the Bible which are not divinely revealed ; but he 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM GOODELL. 
New York, July 16, 1853. 
Mr. Samcet May, JR. : 

Sm—In yesterday's Liberator you say of my History 
of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, that ‘as a History of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, it (is) untrue and un- 
trustworthy.’ You say it contains ‘ PAtsiricatioys of 
anti-slavery history, and MIS-STATEMENTS as to the ac- 
tion of the American Anti-Slavery Society and its mem- 
bers.’ 

These, sir, are grave charges. I call on you to sub- 
stantiate or retract them. WILLIAM GOODELL. 


Mr. Witrram Goovett : 

Sir,—Your note, addressed to me, as above, through 
Tur Liserator, has been shown to me this day. Were 
it proper that I should take it upon myself to speak for 
others without consulting them, I would cheerfully re- 
ply at once thereto. But as I have acted in this mat- 
ter, from the first, as the agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, I deem it my duty still to do so. 
I shall therefore lay your letter before the Managers of 
that Society at an early day ; submitting it to their de- 
cision, before taking any further action myself in the 
case. Your call, however, will not be unheeded. 

Boston, July 26, 1853. SAMUEL MAY, Jn. 

A Wercome Arrivat. Among the passengers in the 
Liverpool steamer which arrived at this port last week, 
was our esteemed and revered friend—and the friend of 
freedom throughout the world—Wittram H. Asnurst, 
Esq., of London. His arrival was so unexpected as to 
make us distrust the evidence of our senses, until he 
revealed his name ; for in our last number we publish- 
ed a letter from him, dated ‘ London, June 22d,’ in 
which no intimation was given of his intention to visit 
thiscountry. Mr. Asnurst is the intimate friend of the 
great Italian patriot Mazzrn1, and well known to all the 
exiled patriots from the continent who make London 
their head-quarters. His is a world-wide spirit, and 
there is no struggle going on in any land for the over- 
throw of tyranny and the elevation of the masses, in 
which he does not manifest a deep interest—especially 
in the great moral conflict waging in this country for 
the abolition of chattel slavery, that mighty prop of 
universal despotism. American abolitionists, on visit- 
ing London, have always received at his hands, and 
under his roof, the warmest welcome and the most gen- 
erous hospitality. ‘ Muswell Hill,’—so long his place of 
residence, about eight miles from London, and one of 
the most beautiful spots on which human feet have 
ever trodden,—will long be remembered with grate- 
ful and thrilling recollections by a host of philanthropic 
and progressive spirits, gathered from various climes. 
Mr. Asuurs? is our old and valued London correspon- 
dent, under the nom de guerre of ‘ Epwarp Searcn.’ 
He purposes to remain in the United States until No- 
vember, visiting various localities of general interest, 
and forming his impressions of men and things on this 
side of the Atlantic by immediate contact with them. 
Wherever he may travel, we commend him to the special 
and high consideration of our anti-slavery friends in 
particular, and of the lovers of liberty generally. 

Mr. Ashurst, we are happy to announce, intends be- 
ing present at the celebration of West India Emancipa-| 
tion at Framinghwm, on Tuesday next. 








Tue Brete Question. The criticisms of ‘A Scp- 
SCRIBER FOR THE LiseRaToR,’ on our last page, evince | 
an ability, on the part of their author, to evade a clear 
and distinct issue, with considerable dexterity. He is 
compelled to admit, however, that there are portions of 


gravely asks, in regard to such statements as that Sam- 
son caught three hundred foxes, and tied their tails to- 
gether—that a viper fastened itself upon the hand of 
Paul—&e. Xc., ‘ Does it follow that the persons re- 
cording them were not inspired to do so?’ And does 
it follow that they were inspired, any more than was 
the author of the nursery rhyme, 
* Jack and Gill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water,’ Xe. ? 

The question asked by our critical friend seems to us very 
much like trifling with the question. What he means 
by inspiration, or how it happens to be needed to record 
the simplest occurrences, cr how it is to be determined 
in any such case, he is careful not to say. Until he 
point out what he holds to be a supernatural revelation, 
and what special and divine inspiration in a miracu- 
lous sense, within the lids of the Bible, it will be like 
trying to hit a mark in a fog. And even should he do| 
this, to his own entire satisfaction—what then? He} 
will give us merely his opinion on this subject, and | 
nothing authoritative or demonstrative. But we de-| 
mand facts, not opinions. 

Whether our correspondent is unable to draw correct 
analogies, or to make clear discriminations, we will not 
say ; but, in his reply, he fails to exhibit any such 
ability. We did not assume tliat the Bible was not 
given by plenary inspiration, because the Convention 
at Hartford was mobocratically outraged by those who 
profess to believe in that doctrine, but we referred ed 
such conduct as evidence that they had no confidence 
in the doctrine, and were guilty of cowardice or hy- 
pocrisy while they were shouting ‘ infidelity ! infidel- 
ity!’ Our critic says, ‘If being unpopular would 
prove any thing to be true, [a doctrine we have never 
advanced,] Mormonism would be about the truest thing 
we have.’ Very well ; bat when was cruel persecution 
a sign of a righteous cause or a sound position? 








Correction. By a wrong “transposition of two or 
three words (in correcting the proof sheet) in the last 
sentence of the third paragraph of the Letter from ‘ Ep- 
WARD Searcu,’ published last week, utter nonsense 
was made, and therefore we give the whole sentence 
correctly, as follows:—‘ If we boast of such names 
during the seed-time, what shall we not be able to do 
within the next half century, looking to the extent to 
which education and knowledge, intellectual, scientific 
and moral, have been diffused by those able and excel- 
lent women ?’ 


_— 





Fatsenoop appep To Ourrace. In our last num- 
ber, we stated that a fugitive slave, who had secreted 
himself on board the brig Florence, arrived at this port 
from Wilmington, N. C., had dextrously been enabled 
to make his escape, after his arrival in our harbor, and 
foreible detention by the captain, for the purpose of 
carrying him back to slavery. The following is Capt. 
Hopkins’s version of the affair :— 

To tue Pupric.—The subscriber, master of brig 
* Florence,’ of Surry, Maine, sailed from Wilmington, 
N. C., June 22d, for Boston ; laid inside Wilmington 
bar till July 1. At4 o’clock in the morning of July 


10, off Nantucket, discovered a negro on board, sup- 
posed to be a runaway slave. Neither I nor my mate 


had seen the man before, and had no knowledge of his 
being on board. He called his name Pom illiams. 
Arrived at Boston July 17th, and anc in the 


stream. On Monday morning came on shore, leaving 
instructions with the mate to keep the negro till I came 
on board. While I was on shore, telegraphing to Wil- 
mington, and consulting the United States District At- 
, ® mob of men, some of them colored, in a yacht 
or pleasure boat, went alongside the ‘ Florence,’ board- 
ed her, and took the negro away by force, against the 
tatiens of the mate. 

Now, in view of these facts, I would ask the commu- 
nity whether it is probable that if [ had had a white 
man confined on board my vessel in the same manner 
as the black man was, such illegal and forcible meas- 
ures would have been taken to steal him away. 

Boston, July 20, 1858. Amos Hopxrys. 

The statement, that ‘a mob of men took the negro 
away by force, against the protestations of the mate,’ is 
utterly false. No violence was used, none threatened ; 
nothing was done without the consent of the mate, 
though he evidently misapprehended the design of the 
friendly rescuers. The question propounded by Capt. 
Hopkins, with so much gravity, whether a white man, 
confined in s similar manner and designed for a similar 
doom, would be thus quietly aided to escape, is ludi- 
crousenough. Why, in that case, the vessel doubtless 
would have been scuttled, and the captain tarred and 
feathered, if necessa~y, to effect a deliverance. Black 
men are not yet estimated above white men, in Boston. 





RATOR. 
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LETTER PROM REV. DANIEL POSTER. 
Messrs. May AND GARRISON : 

In the last Lrserator, you undertake to give your 
readers an account of the circumstances which have re- 
salted in our separation. I wish to say a word about 
thes> matters, through the same channel. 

The 19th of June, I spoke in Lowell threetimes. My 
third service was an anti-slavery lecture. In that dis- 
course, I dwelt on the necessity of union among all ab- 
olitionists, as one condition essential to our success. I 
freely and frankly expressed my disapproval of the spirit 
in which Horace Maww had been so severely censured. 
That address was published in the Lowell American, 
and will speak for itself. The next day, I called upon 
anti-slavery friends, and presented to them an appeal 
for pledges to ensure to me a salary of six hundred 
dollars, as an independent reformatory lecturer. In 
that appeal, after stating the amount of labor I would 
undertake to perform, and mentioning what I had done 
the past year, I say, * These labors I have performed as 
an Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. I 
now leave that Society, because I cannot be quite free 
there. Iam required by the Board of Managers to re- 
frain from circulating William Goodell’s History of the 
Anti-Slavery Enterprise, which I regard as 4 true and 
most excellent book. This requirement seems to me 
unjust, and therefore I cannot comply with it. Surely, 
we ought carefully to guard our own liberty, while 
seeking to free theenslaved.’ Among others on whom 
I called with my appeal was a gentleman who is connect- 
ed with the Lowell dmerican. On reading the passage 
above quoted, he asked, ‘ What objection is made to this 
book?’ I answered by a quotation from the resolution 
of dismissal, which affirms that the book is false in an 
important particular ; and I added, that Mr. Goodell 
had generally introduced these facts, which are denied, 
by quotations from the Liberator or Standard, or by 
referring to the source in which the proof of the correct- 
ness of his statements could be found. I said that I 
had declared my readiness to give up the book, if con- 
vinced that Mr. Goodell was guilty of false statements. 
I said that I was not invited to attend the Board meet- 
ing at which this matter was decided. The paragraph 
to which you take such exception was written by this 
gentleman, as a record of facts learned by him in this 
conversation. 

Mr. May says in his statement, ‘I suggested to him 
(Foster) an interview with certain members of the 
American and Massachusetts A. S. Societies, who, being 
personally and intimately acquainted with the action of 
the former Society, at the time specified, could place the 
whole matter before him in a very different light from 
that in which Mr, Goodell has chosen to present it.’ 
Mr. May urged me to go and consult with A, B and C, 
which, of course, I could not and would not do. Who- 
ever could show that book to be fulse, thinking it im- 
portant that J should see it, was bound to come to me. 
I could go to but one sort of a conference on this sub- 
ject, viz., an official Board meeting. Such an one had 
been held. Iwas not permitted to know of it, till the 
decision which cut me off, through the alternative pre- 
sented, was made known by the General Agent. 

Mr. May is mistaken when he says that Mr. Foster 
has never expressed ‘ to me the faintest desire to meet 
the Board of Managers on this subject.’ I perfectly re- 
collect saying to him, when urged to go and see some 
one on this matter, that I should have been glad to 
have attended the Board meeting at which my case 
was acted on. And I will here say to Mr. May, that I 
should now be glad to meet that Board in its official 
capacity and investigate this matter, provided they will 
reconsider their resolutions touching me for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. May is also mistaken when he says, ‘ The state- 
ment that Mr. Foster offered to cease from circulating 
the book, if convinced that its strictures were untrue, is 
also wholly without foundation.’ I am certain that I 
said as much as this distinctly to him. And I here re- 
peat the same offer. Convince me that there are essen- 
tial misstatements, suppressions or falsehoods in the 
book, and I will not send out another copy into the 
community. 

I have read the work, carefully and candidly. I 
think Mr. Goodell is somewhat prejudiced against Mr. 
Garrison, and therefore his history may not be alto- 
gether impartial. But, as a whole, I like it exceeding- 
ly. I think it able, radical, true, and calculated to do 
immense good. Mr. May says in his first letter, in 
which he objects to its sale, ‘In the hands of a person 
who knows where and how to diseriminate, Mr. Good- 
ell’s book is doubtless of use.’ Then, I ask, why this 
objection to its sale? It is the intelligent, discriminat- 
ing person, and only such an one, who will buy and 
read this book ; and whenever such an one does read 
it, am confident its perusal will quicken and inspire 
the best impulses of the soul to take earnest hold of 
the anti-slavery enterprise. 

I have met with great success the past year, and am 
meeting with most encouraging success in my present 
efforts, and simply because [ advocate this holy cause 
without arrogant assumptions, wrath, or bitterness of 
spirit. Christianity is meant to convince and persuade 
men, rather than to force repentance upon them. I 
have no fellowship with that spirit which denoun- 
ces and proscribes the abolitionist, who is doing an un- 
compromising work, as William Goodell is doing, and 
has been doing, from the very commencement of the 
great struggle in this land, because he differs radically 
on some important point with Mr.. Garrison. 


In a mercantile point of view, [ own the right of the! 


Massachusetts A. S. Society to employ agents to ‘ ped- 
die’ this or that book, and to keep out of their cart 
any other book opposed to their Society. But suppose 
we look at it in a higher point of view. Here is a 
moral Society, founded on the most perfect liberty of 
Christianity, organized to set free the enslaved. It 
builds a free platform ; it preaches a free gospel ; it in- 
vites free discussion ; it challenges free inquiry ; it 
censures the sects and the parties because they discour- 
age free investigation, and are not willing to have the 
people look on all sides of a question that interests the 
public mind. For a quarter of a century, a struggle 
goes on between those who hold these noble principles, 
and the narrow-minded sectaries and partizans who 
would keep man in bondage. At length, a history of 
this great movement is written, by one who has suffer- 
ed and toiled and sacrificed, in the very van of the re- 
form, as one of its chief supporters and ablest advo- 
cates. Among other things narrated therein are the 
mistakes of a band of these reformers, on the question 
of political action and chureh organizations, and the 
influences which led them into these mistakes. Now, 
shall these men say to their agents, ‘ You shall not cir- 
culate this book, because it censures us’? Or shall 
they say even, ‘ You shall not spread this book in the 
land, because these censures are demonstrably unjust 
tous’? No! a thousand times, No! Let them carry 
out their principles, and allow the people to read and 
judge for themselves. Let them abide in the calm 
trust that truth will triumph and right be done, as 
they £0 nobly profess to believe. Now see how the 
thing is done in this particular case. The book is pro- 
nounced a false history. The agent is told that he shal! 
not circulate it ; but he must take the simple word of 
one man, or of a body of mén, without a particle of 
proof that such is the case, and comply with the com- 
mand. There is Mr. Goodell’s word, and various doc- 
uments which seem to corroborate his word, and there 
is the agent's own conviction on the other side. What 
shall the agent do? In such a case as this, Daniel Fos- 
ter, not ‘ impulsively,’ but calmly and conscientiously, 
threw up his agency, and threw himself upon the peo- 
ple, with what truth and energy God gave to him, I 
see not how a true abolitionist could do otherwise. 

In this work I have now been engaged some three 
months, with most success. Publicly and 


privately, by day and by night, I have sought to stir up 
the American heart to remember the slave as a brother. 
I have recognized Mr. Garrison’s fidelity to the holy 
cause, and ever shall. I have delighted to codoperate 
with him and with his compeers and co-workers in ad- 
vancing the cause of universal and impartial liberty to 





its glorious and coming triunph. I shall ever do so. 
I appeal to all who have heard me, whether in public 
or private, to testify whether these things be not so. I 
ask the gentleman who wrote the article in the Lowel! 
American to describe the testimony I bore to the fideli- 
ty and earnestness with which the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety and its agents had been so long engaged in the anti- 
slavery work. On this point, I shall hesitate in no 
place and at no time to speak out the love and the ad- 
miration which I feel for the Garrisonians. But I 
frankly confess that I do not believe in the non-voting 
theory, nor in Disunion, as a righteous or feasible rem- 
edy for slavery. The man who votes and holds office 
for Freedom, Justice and Trath, is a irwe abolitionist. 
While, therefore, I go for mora! agitation to create a 
right public opinion, I shall also go to the ballot-box 
and deposit there my protest against tyranny, by voting 
for a man who ‘ fears God and works righteousness’ to 
make and execute the laws of the land. 
‘Ho ! every true and living soul, 
To Freedom’s perilled altar bear 
The Freeman’s and the Christian’s whole— 
Tongue, pen, and vote, and prayer.’ 
DANIEL FOSTER. 
Camsriper, July 18th, 1858. 
~~ 
REPLY OF MR. MAY. 
Mr. Garrison : 





Dear Sir,—I am very far from wishing a contro-_ 
versy with any anti-slavery man, least of all, with one 
with whom I have had so long and so pleasant a con- | 
nection as with Daniet Foster ; but some of his state- | 
ment, in the above letter, require a notice from me, and | 
I will briefly take them in order. 

He admits that I was desirous he should have an in-’ 
terview, and come to a right understanding on the, 
subject at issue. Hg says—‘ Mr. May urged me to go| 
and consult with A, B and C, which, of course, I could | 
not and would not do. Whoever could show that book 
to be false, thinking it important that J should see it, | 
was bound to come to me.’ | 

This is not the usual understanding of fair and rea- 
sonable persons as to the nature of the relations between 
an Agent and a Society in whose service he has engag- | 
ed. Mr. Foster had been requested, as an Agent, to 
cease from selling a book, deemed to be most unfair 
and one-sided in its account of the American Anti- 
Slavery Socicty. If not prepared to comply with the re- | 
quest, he should not have waited to be invited, but should 
have sought an interview with those whose Agent he 
was, to understand more fully their reasons for the re-| 
quest. But, waiving this, had Mr. Foster said that it 
was not convenient for him to call upon any member of 
the Board of Managers, and named a time and place 
for a meeting, I have no cause to doubt that some one 
of them would have gone to him. Unfortunately, he | 
expressed no such wish, manifested no such desire. 

Again, he says—‘I could go to but one sort of con-| 
ference, viz., an official Board meeting. Such an one} 
had been held. I was not permitted to know of it till) 
the decision which cut me off.’ | 

I am astonished at these statements of Mr. Foster, so 
contrary are they to the facts of the case. No such 
meeting had been held. His statement confuses and 
leads to material misunderstanding. Let me briefly 
recapitulate the facts :-— . 

April 11. I wrote to Mr. Foster, requesting him not 
to offer Mr. Goodell’s book for sale, as our agent. 

April 18. He replies, ‘If the Managers forbid my | 
selling this book, I shall act no longer as their agent.’ | 

April 22. I wrote to him more fully the grounds of | 
our objection to the book, and renewing the suggestion | 
of an interview with some of us. 

April 25. Mr. F. replies, ‘ I infer that I am requir- | 
ed, as an agent, &c., to refrain from selling Goodell’s 
Slavery and Anti-Slavery. I cannot consent to this, 
and therefore must give up my agency.’ 

April 27. The Board for the first time met on the 
subject, and, in order that their unanimous opinion 
might be known, passed the vote requiring Mr. Foster, | 
as their agent, not to sell’ the book. 

Now, in view of these dates and facts, how could Mr. 
Foster say, such a meeting ‘ had been held’? ‘I was) 
not permitted to know of it till the decision which cut | 
me off? ? Mr. F. had resigned and left us, before | 
any meeting had been held. He cut himself off, with- | 
out seeking or asking any interview, or explanation. 

But Mr. Foster says he did express to me a wish for! 
an interview with the Board, and did offer to cease sel- 
ling the book, if convinced it was wrong. I have no} 
recollection of any such wish, or offer, being made by 
him. If, however, he affirms he did make them, I will 
not dispute the point ; for I have often occasion to ad- 
mit the imperfection of my memory. Allowing he did! 
make them, when did he make them? By his own| 
showing, not until it was too late; for we had no con- 
versation on the matter, until after the Board meeting, 
as his language shows. He had peremptorily refused 
compliance with the wishes of the Board, and had 
withdrawn from his agency, before the Board meeting 
was held ; and afterwards says he should have liked to 
have been present at it! Why did he not, I again ask, 
in his letters to me, signify a desire to be present? Why 
did he not, instead of refusing compliance, instead of 
resigning his agency, say, ‘ Let me be present at your 
first meeting,—convince me I am wrong, and I will 
desist’? He said nothing of the kind. There are his 
letters, short and conclusive. There are mine, urging 
him not to resign, and, after he had resigned, urging 
him to re-consider, and to have an interview. We 
have, I think, done all we honorably could do, to satisfy 
Mr. Foster, and to retain our connection with him. 

But Mr. Foster offers to come forward now, and dis- 
suss the subject with the Board on certain conditions 
which he specifies, I respectfully submlt to every can- 
did man, that, as relates to Mr. Foster, the whole 
matter has assumed a very different aspect from 
what it had in the outset. Hastily, and without seek- 
ing any conference or explanation, Mr. Foster re- 
signed his office, and left us. He has gone abroad 
among our friends and unfriends, (to use a new-coin- 
ed word,) and represented us as aiming to exercise 
arbitrary and improper power over him, and him- 
self as not free in his connection with us. But if | 
Mr. F. thinks the Board have done him any injustice, | 
and will make application to them for a hearing, it will 
unquestionably be granted. 

Mr. F. thinks no harm could arise from his circula- | 
ting the work in question, because none but ‘ intelli- 
gent and discriminating persons will buy and read it.’ 
Is not this more than Mr. F. or we can know? It is 
usually those who are seeking information on a given 
subject, who buy books on that subject. And is it for 
us to put into their hands, by our agent, a book which 
will prove a false light, and which does the grossest in- 
justice to the movement, and the men, with whom we 
are connected? Never. Mr. Foster admits that the 
book is ‘prejudiced against’ Mr. Garrison and his 
friends ; he admits it ‘may not be altogether impar- 
tial.’ Let the work of circulating it be done, then, by 
others. There are enough to oppose and misrepresent 
the old Anti-Slavery Societies, without our volunteering 
aid to facilitate their labors. 

I am glad to hear from Mr. Foster that he is advo- 
cating the anti-slavery cause ‘ without arrogant as- 
sumptions, wrath, or bitterness of spirit.’ Such should 
be the case. But he will not forget that he has been 
accused of all these, by pro-slavery persons. The ac- 
cusation, now impliedly made against us, may be quite 
as unfounded as that against him. 

Mr. Foster thinks that we are bound, by the princi- 
ples of the free platform on which we profess to stand, 
to circulate this book, notwithstanding it contains, as 
we believe, statements which do the greatest injustice 
to men and women, living and dead, whom we revere 
as the apostles and martyrs of the anti-slavery cause. 
T can only say that our ideas of liberty, woral duty, 
and fidelity to our principles, differ on this point radi 
cally from Mr. Foster's. 

With none but the best wishes for Mr. Foster's hap- 
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SAMUEL MAY, Jz. 
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Kk o EO Sa: : 
" Proverss. The fourth edition Of a very 
and neatiy executed little work, entitled * Proy- 


ted in Boston by the Author, from whom we have 
se elegantly bound copy. Besides the Proverbs, 
sundry allegories and dreams, which make 
Nae le “ Well as instructive. In the list of subscri- 
m a ~ it, we observe the names of Gov. Clif- 
a oe Lawrence, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
"hey rs tev. Dr. Eastburn, Rev. Dr. Vinton, 
alker of Cambridge, and many other distin- 

Mr. Downey was formerly a mission- 
™ British W. L. Islands, and seems to possess a 
“holic spirit, and to be animated by a philan- 


pic feeling 
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COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Old Colony 
Anti-Slavery Society occurred at Scituate, in the Town 
Hall, on Sunday, July 17, 1858. The President of the 
Society, Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth, called the 
meeting to order at 104 o’clock, A. M., and made a few 
introductory remarks, alluding, in the course of them, 
to that noble sentiment of Wenpet. Pariups, that ‘we 
were not born to abolish slavery, but to po ovr purr.’ 

On motion, the following gentlemen were chosen a 
committee on nomination of officers for the ensuing 
year :—Lewis Ford, E. Y. Perry, Elbridge Sprague, 
Lewis MecLauthline, and Samuel Dyer. This Commit- 





OLD The Slave Barque Jasper.—tIt was stated 


ee that three American seamen were in prison at 
vana, under the charge of having formed a part of 
the crew of the slaving barque Jasper, which, after 
landing its cargo on that island, was set on fire. They 
have addressed a statement to the American Secretary 
of State, in which they mention nothing of the other 
Americans who were among the crew, namely, Wil- 
liam Radcliff, William Hussey, second mate, a boy, 
Coles, and the cook, a black man, named Robinson. 
The Havana correspondent of a New York paper sug- 
gests that most probably the first three were murdered 
to be got rid of, and that the negro was sold among the 
slaves. The shipping masters with whom these sailors 
shipped in New York were Messrs. Clarke & Dean. 
The slaver Lady Suffolk is at length in safe hands. 
The Jasper was built at Portland, Me.—Courier. 





DIED—In Boston, May 24, Isaac Woontanp, aged 
68. The deceased was a native of Maryland, but many 
years since he adopted for his home the State of Mas- 
sachusetis. His life here was marked with an active 
zeal for the fugitive from Southern bondage. His money 


was always generously appropri fr their aid and| Probably no book, save the Bible, has been so exten- 
comfort. At one of the meetings in oe ae 


sively read as Bunyay’s inimitable allegory, 
longer confine George Latimer aes stave wos te ee THEY PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


of discussion in every gathering, we well remember : 
pear re Rein up the aisle, and fin 7 Tt has been translated into nearly all the different lan- 
the table a ful of silver, with the remar' . ; 
: *. of Christendom, and been perused with delight, 
th guages , 
had more shot in the locker, if by that means the man holy wtp aleait ies aiaiaiaendiiieead 
tractions in nearly all the forms of illustration, from 


could be kept from slavery. In the olden time, when 
the abolitionists of Boston celebrated the 14th of July, 

the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite Steel Engrav- 
ing. But to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 


The Great American Picture. 
JOHN BUNYAN’S IMMORTAL ALLEGORY! 


commemorative of the abolition of slavery in the State, 
(the day was not historical, for no ial act of eman- 
cipation had taken place, but the grateful heart of the 


journment, 


tee were also instructed to consider the propriety of the 
Society appointing a person to act as an Agency 
Committee. 

E. Y. Perry was chosen a committee on finance, after 
which the Society was entertained by interesting re- 
marks from N. H. Wurrise, of Marshfield, and A. J. | 
Grover, of Abington. | 

The Treasurer’s report was presented and read for | 
the ensuing year, which shows a balance in the Treas- 
ury of the Society of $55.03, as follows :— 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Cash received into the Treasury of the Old Colony A. 
S. Society from July 4th, 1852, to July 4th, 1853. 
Balance from last year.............. $20.72 
Collected at Kingston, Annual meeting, 10,22 
se *“* Hanson, Quarterly ‘¢ 9,28 
“ ** Plymouth, 22d Deceraber. .22.43 





$62.65 


Cash paid out of the Old Colony A. S. Society from 
July Ath, 1852, to July 4th, 1853. 








Paid thee Geshe... oc mrdesvccesuct ess $9.76 

* RIDE ik » « oie pie bas tans out oo 5.50 

se postage and expresses . ..... 66 

“ . notifying meetings........... 2.12 

ee advertising meetings. ...... 1.00 
Paid over to the Mass, A. 8. Society. ... 23.48 
$42.71 





Received ......... $62.65 
Expended........... 2.71 
Balance in the Treasury. . . . $19.94 


TREASURER’S PEPORT ON AGENCIES. 
Balance from last year, $39.58 ; collected by agents | 
in Scituate, 11.88 ; Abington, 14.21 ; Pembroke, 7.69; 
Plymouth, 20.41 ; Kingston, 14.65 ; Plympton, 2.19 ; 
North Bridgewater, 3.67 ; West do., 0.82; East do., | 
1.65; Bridgewater, 13.19; Duxbury, 5.66 ; Marsh- | 
field, 3.26; Hingham, 6.24; Senuth Seituate, 4.67 ;} 
Hanover, 5.56; Hanson, 6.01 ; West Duxbury, 2.49. | 
Total, $163.75. 
E-xpenses—Paid Miss Tolley, services and expenses, 
$48.25 ; Rev. Mr. Foss, for do., 67.75; for handbills, 
25; expresses and postage, 2.85 ; notifying meetings, 


° 
O24 


horse keeping, &e., 3.56 ; N. H. Whiting, 3.00. Total, | 
$128.66. 
Receipts. .......-++-++. $163.75 
Expenditures. . .. . 128.66 





Balance in the Treasury.......$35.09 

The above reports were accepted ; after which, the 
meeting adjourned to 14 o’clock, P. M. 
Assembled according to ad-| 
Rev. A, T.! 


Foss addressed the meeting in a speech of an hour and | 


ArrTerxoon Sessron. 
the President in the chair. 
a half in }gth, which was listened to with deep inter- | 
est. His subject was, the position of the different reli-| 
gious bodies, touching the great question of slavery and | 
anti-slavery. The pro-slavery position of the Baptist 
Church was dwelt upon at some length. 

The Committee on Nominations made the following 
report, through Mr. Dyer, which was subsequently | 
unanimously adopted, viz : | 

For President—Bounrxe Spooner, of Plymouth. 

Vice-Presidents—Elmer Hewitt, Joshua Perry and | 
FE. Y. Perry, of Hanson; Henry Clapp, of Scituate ; 
John Brooks, of South Scituate ; John Cushing, of | 
Hingham ; Charlotte Bradford and D. E. Bosworth, of| 
N. I. Whiting, of Marshfield ; William Per- | 
kins and Frances Bonney, of Plympton ; Thomas Bick- | 


Duxbury ; 


nell, of Kingston ; Johnson Davee, of Plymouth ; D. | 
M. Sturtevant, of Middleboro’ ; Nathaniel Tilling- | 
hast and Lewis Holmes, of Bridgewater ; Jacob Leon- 
FE. E. Bennett, of North 
Bridgewater ; Samuel Dyer, T. J. Hunt and Lewis | 
Ford, of Abington ; Lewis MeLauthline, of Pembroke ; 
James 0, Stetson, of West Bridgewater ; Mrs. Tillson | 
Pratt, of Carver ; Rufus Bates, of Hanover. 


ard, of East Bridgewater ; 


Secretary—W. U1. Brigham, of South Abington. 
Treasurer—Lewis Ford, of Abington. | 
Managers—Bourne Spooner, Samuel Dyer, H. Hi. | 
Brigham, Lewis Ford, E. Y. Perry. 


The Committee also reported in favor of the expedi-| 


| 


ency of the Society choosing an Agency Committee, | 
whose duty it should be to appoint meetings of the So- | 
ciety, and procure lecturers and agents for the year en- | 
suing ; and that said Committee be paid for his ser- | 
Lewis Forp, of Abington, was | 


: — . } 
nominated by them as this Committee, and was by the| 


vices and expenses. 


Society unanimously chosen. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Groner Beat, of Scituate, 
and Mr. Hexry Crapp, for their codperation and very 
generous hospitality. 

The Society adjourned to meet again at 6 o’clock ; 
but the Secretary being necessarily absent, we can give 
no report of the third meeting. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Foss. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Bricnam, Sec’ry. 





Fatal Accident at Niagara Falls—A Distress- 
ing Scene.—A boat, in which were three men asleep, 
got adrift on the night of the 18th inst., and floated into 
the current, where it was upset. Two of the pastengers | 
were carried immediately over the Falls of Niagara, 
and dashed to pieces on the rocks below ; one of them | 
was named Andrew Hannaman ; the third, named Jo-| 
seph Avery, caught at astump in bis passage, and clung 
to it, where he was discovered almost on the brink of 
the falls. Several boats were launched in order to res- 
cue him, but they were swamped the moment they 
touched the rapids. A life-boat was sent for, and hopes 
were entertained that he wonld be rescued. Thousands 
of citizens were on the banks in full view of the unfor- 
tunate man, but at first without means to relieve him. 
The anxiety of the people on shore to rescue the unfor- 
tunate man from his perilous situation was most intense 
throughout the day. But if the feelings of the specta- 
tors were aroused to such a pitch, what must have been 
the thoughts of him who was almost certain of eventu- 
ally becoming a prey to the roaring torrent? Every 
scheme that human ingenuity could devise was resorted 
to ; life-boats were brought from Buffalo, and provi- 
sions were floated to him on rafts, Late in the after- 
noon, he succeeded in placing himself on one of these 
rafts, and was on the point of stepping from it into a 
life-boat, when, to the dismay and horror of the spec- 
tators on shore, the boat came in collision with the raft 
with so much violence as to pitch poor Avery into the 
water. Still undaunted, he struck out boldly for a 
small island in the vicinity ; but the current overpow- 
ered his already exhausted physical energies, and, after 
thus desperately struggling for life, and tenaciously 
clinging for twenty hours to a slippery rock, which it- 
self could scarcely withstand the impetuous force of the 
stream, the victim was swept into eternity. One wild, 
piercing shriek, and all was over. 


t= A lamentable accident occurred at Ha- 
vana on the 10th inst. A Horse Race was to come off 
on the ‘ Military Parade Ground,” just outside the city 
walls. For the accommodation of the spectators, tem- 
rary seats were erected, some of them twenty feet high. 
ust as the Captain General entered, pen the sports 
were about to commence, a portion of the seats gave 
way, precipitating some five hundred persons below. 
About forty or fifty were either killed or wounded, com- 
prising all ages and sexes. 
Three American sailors belonging to the Bark Jaspar, 
(which vessel recently landed a cargo of Slayes on the 
Island of Cuba,) have been imprisoned in the ‘ Moro.” 
They say they shipped in New York, and when the na- 
ture of the trade the vessel was to be engaged in was 
made known to them, which was after leaving New 
York, they endeavored to get away from her, but were 
revented by the other part of the crew, consisting of 
Spanish and Portugese,—who threatened to take their 
lives, and they were compelled to make the v 
The ship ‘ Lady Suffolk’ was before reported as hav- 
ing, after ing a large cargo of slaves, been scuttled 
and sunk. This, it now ap , Was not the case, 





British man-of-war Brig, Daring. 


| in pursuit. 


as 
she went to one of the small ports on the south side of 
the Island, where she was taken possession of by the 


The Slave Law.—The Alton Telegraph copies 
a statement which gives an instance of the practical en- 
forcement of the Lllinois Slave Law in Washington coun- 
ty. A colored man, after a confinement of six weeks in 
the county jail, was on the 20th, sold to Mareus G. 
Faulkner of Grand Point, for the sum of $4,75 for one 
month, At the expiration of that time, unless he leaves | 
the State, he is again to be arrested, and sold to the) 
highest bidder, which may be for a month, a year, or a/ 
dozen years, or fur life —Springfield (Iil.) Journal. | 





Arrest of a Supposed Fugitive—A man) 
named Brown was arrested in Philadelphia on Thurs-| 
day, the 2Ist inst., charged with being a fugitive) 
slave, and the property of J. C. Howard, of Cecil coun-| 
ty, Maryland. He declares that he is free, and owns a} 
small farm in New Jersey. 


The Philadelphia Slave Case.—On the af- | 
ternoon of the 24th ult., Marshal Wyncoop made a pro-| 
per return to the habeas corpus issued by the Criminal} 
Court, by producing the body of the fugitive. The) 
Marshal was then released, and the fugitive committed | 
to answer the charge pending in the State Court, and 
also to await the claim of the Marshal, July 26th, the) 
writ of habeas corpus was dismissed, the prisoner re-| 
manded to the custody of the Marshal, and taken back 
to Maryland. The friends of the fugitive have started | 


| 


Five Negroes Drowned.—On Friday eve: | 
ning, 20th inst., seven negroes, owned by James Pot- 
ter, of Savannah, Geo., attempted to cross the Sa-| 
vannah river, to their head-quarters, during a heavy | 
thunder storm, when their boat capsized by a sudden | 
squall, and five of them were drowned. This will take) 
off the profits of the recovery of Sims from Boston, 
by Mr. P., in 1851. 


Southern Justice—On the 4th, a runaway | 
slave was shot dead, in a cave in Adams Co., Miss. Hie | 
neither ran nor resisted his assailant. And yet a jury | 


| found a verdict of justifiable homicide ! 


Shocking Murder in Missouri.—A negro| 
man murdered the wife of John Rains, of Heath’s Creek, | 
Mo., and attempted to kill her oldest boy, and was burnt | 


| at the stake by the infuriated people on the 13th inst. | 


It being suspected that the negro’s master prompted the 
deed, he, with all his family, was ordered to quit the! 
State within ten days. 


Fight with Fugitive Slaves —A desperate | 
fight eccurred, a few days ago, between a gang of fugi-| 
tive slaves from Kentucky, headed by a white man| 
named Sumner, and their pursuers, at Rainsboro’, 0. 
Sumner was shot and badly wounded, as were also two | 
of the slaves. All of them, however, effected their} 
escape. 


[> A proposition has been before the coun- | 
cil of Charleston, S. C., te prevent colored citizens from 
riding through the streets on horseback or in a vehicle, 


| except in attendance upon whites, or otherwise, furnish- 


ed with a written permission so to do. 


Expenses of the Fugitive Slave Law.—The | 


| expenses attendant upon ordering out several companies | 


of volunteers, some two years ago, at Chicago, to en- 


| force the executon of the Fugitive Slave Law, are yet! 


unpaid, The matter is now undergoing litigation. 


Anti-Slavery—Rev. C. W. Ruter, Presiding 
Elder of the Madison ({nd.) District, is to be tried at 


| next term of Court for employing a colored preacher 


from Louisville to preach to his colored brethren in 


| Madison, which is a violation of the Constitution of that | 


State, which says, that any person who may employ any 
negro or mulatto coming into that State after the adop- 
tion, ‘ shall be fined in any sam not less than ten nor 
more than five hundred dollars.’ 


[> The clipper ship Sovereign of the Seas, 
Capt. McKay, from New York to Liverpool, made the 
passage in 14 days 34 hours, from the time she hove her | 


| anchor up at New York until she cast it at Liverpool, 


veing the shortest passage between the two ports ever 
made by a sailing vessel. The next shortest was made 
by the ship Independence, in 14 days 10 hours.— Bos- 
ton Atlas. 


| 

Another Riot.—An inhuman outrage was 
perpetrated at Canarsic, L. L, on the 5th inst. Two 
men and a woman went to Canarsic the day previous, | 
and getting into a quarrel with some of the villagers, 
they vowed vengeance, and on the 5th, the men return-| 
ed accompanied by two stage loads of rowdies threaten- | 
ing to whip the whole town. ‘This threat they proceed-| 
ed, to carry into effect, and they accordingly set upon, 
and beat and bruised in the most shocking manner, all} 
the old men, women and children in the village, the! 
able-bodied men being absent fishing. After committing | 
the most diabolical outrages, and destroying much | 
property, the gang departed. A majority of the ag-| 
gressors have been arrested. 


Capital Punishment abolished in Wisconsin. | 
A bill abolishing capital punishment has just passed the 
Senate of Wisconsin by a vote of 14 to 9. It had pre-| 
viously passed the House, and as the Governor’s assent | 


is anticipated, it will doubtless become a law. 


Birthplace of Henry Clay.—The farm! 
known as ‘Clay Spring,’ in Hanover county, Va., and 
upon which Henry Clay was born, is advertised for sale | 
by its present owner, Mr. Wm. B. Dabney. | 


> Father Gavazzi protests against the pub- 
lication, by Dewitt & Davenport, of the second course 
oy his lectures. The Padre says he has neither author- 
ized nor revised their publication. 


€= The cholera is making fearful ravages | 
among the slaves in Cuba. The malady is supposed to | 
have been caught by the introduction of a cargo of 
coolies. 


[ On Thursday, last week, a man named 
James Lynes, about 30 years of age, was drowned in | 
Boston harbor, in consequence of the steamship Europa 
running down a sailboat, in which were two other men, 
who were saved. 


ea Wm. H. Harrison, of Eaton Village, 
N. Y., was burnt to death, 30th ult., by the bursting of 
a can containing a mixture of camphene, alcohol and 
oil of rosemary, which the family were using in lamps, 
under the assurance of the vendor that it was not an 
explosive compound. 


Another Horrible Accident from Camphene. 
—aA woman, by the name of Slocum, residing at ‘ Che- 
pachet,” in this city, was most horribly burned one eve- 
ning last week, by the bursting of a camphene lamp 
which she was holding in her hand. She was entirely en- 
veloped in flames, and her entire body, from the sole of 
her foot to the crown of her head, was awfully burned. 
We learn from the attending physician, Dr. Jennings, 
that there is but little if any chance of her recovery.— 
New Bedford Standard. 


> The Detroit Advertiser says there has 
been a desperate row between the Mormons on Beaver 
Island and the inhabitants residing in the vicinity of 
it, in the course of which, six Mormons were shot. 


Connecticut and Colonization.—It ought to 
be understood, that the resolution which passec| the 
Connecticut Senste early in the late session without 
opposition, appropriating $1000 to aid in the removal 
of any of the colored inhabitants of that State who may 
desire to emigrate to Liberia, was afterwards concurred 
in by the House, agreeably to a report of a Committee 
of Conference of the two Houses. 


Fatal Railroad Accident.—A man named 
Gray, as is supposed from papers found on his person, 
was killed by the 8 A. M. express train from New York 
yesterday. He was seen standing upon the opposite 
track, just after passing New Rochelle station, and it is 
supposed he attemp to get upon the cars as they 
passed along. He was instantly killed. He was very 
well dressed, and had about his person a gold watch 
and other jewelry.—.Vew Haven Journal, 16th inst. 


Another Fatal Railroad Accident from 
Walking on the Track.—On the afternoon of the 
20th inst., a deaf and dumb man named Willey, of 
Lynn, who was walking upon the track of the Eastern 
Railroad at North Beverly, was run over by the train 
for Portiand, and instantly killed. The whistle was 
blown, but the deceased could not hear the warning, and 


- 





it was impossible to stop the train in season to preven’ 
the accident. 








colored man thus chose to signalize the fact that slavery 
had departed from the old Bay State,) in their proces- 
sions, his towering and manly form was always the ob- 
served of all observers. And when that was sa 

by the glorious First of August, the Jubilee of British 
West India Emancipation, no one name was more sure 
of appointment as Marshal than his ; and, surely, but 
few if any could better adorn the office. 

His occupation was that of grain inspector, and for his 
application and integrity in business, he won the respect 
and patronage of a large circle of Boston merchants. 

He was genial and mirthful, fond of children and 
friends, but yet had that in him which, when roused in 
defence of his race, was not easily subdued. This last 
trait was fully illustrated in an encounter on one of the 
wharves, several years since, between a party of white 
and colored laborers, when, but for his prowess and 
Herculean strength, the fate of his companions would 
have been much worse than the event proved. He was 
‘in war a tiger chafed by the hunter’s spear; but in 
peace, more gentle than the unweaned lamb.’ 

Ww.c.N. 


In New Bedford, 19th instant, ANNA Marra Extza- 
petH, only child of Ezra R. and Emma J. Johnson, 
aged 1 year 16 days. 


Mother, loved mother, I am not sleeping ; 
Father, look up to the soft blue sky ; 
Where the glittering stars bright watch are keeping, 
Singing and shining, there dm I. 
Could I show thee mine and my brother’s dwelling, 
Could I sing thee the song we are singing here, 
Could I tell thee the tales we are telling, 
Oh where, my mother, would be thy tear ? 


In Taunton, July 21, Miss Resecca Sr. Pierre, aged 
36 years. 
Since Christ and we are one, 
Why should we doubt or fear? 
If he in heaven hath fixed his throne, 
He’ll seat his members there. 





car ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN NEW MAR- 
KET, N. H.—Parker Priissvry will attend meeting 
in New Market, N. H., on Sunday next, July 31. 


tor NOTICE.—Hesey C. Wricut will hold meet- 
ings on Sanday, 31st, all day, and evening at 5, in 
Feltonville. Subject: Practical Progress of Individ- 
ual and Social Man. 





te” REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will speak in PORT 
NORFOLK, (Dorchester,) on Sunday afternoon, July 
31st. 





ta” SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. A. 
S. Society, will give a lecture in FRAMINGHAD,, at 
the Town Hall, on Sunday next, at 5, P. M. 





The Man of a Thousand Years. 


ISAAC TT. EEOPPER: 
A TRUE LIFE. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


HIS thrilling work is the biography of one of the 

most remarkable men the world hasever seen. His 
deeds of philanthropy and mercy, covering a period of 
nearly fourscore years, endeared him not only to the 
thousands who were the immediate participants of his 
beneficence, but to all who knew him. 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but exert- 
ed itself among the most degraded and abandoned, re- | 
gardless of color or condition. | 





In the cities of Phila-) 
delphia and New York, where his active life was mostly 
spent, thousands upon thousands can bear testimony to) 
his nobleness of soul, and his entire devotion to the in-| 
terests of suffering humanity. j 

With truth he may be called the HOWARD OF| 
AMERICA. Mrs. Child, having spent many years in 
his family, and being perfectly familiar with his histo-| 
ry, of al’ others was the person to write ‘A TRUE) 
LIFE’ of the noble man, and her task has been per-| 
formed in her best manner. } 

‘A True Lire’ indeed was the life of ISAAC T.| 
HOPPER, and Mrs. Child has presented it truly.! 
Scareely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but) 
was familiar with his form and features, as he was | 
seen from day to day tripping through the great thor-| 
oughfares, and threading the narrow lanes and by-| 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might rescue them from crime and degradation, | 
and administer comfort and solace dnd heavenly chari-| 
ties to the distressed and suffering.| The poor, hunted | 
fugitive slave found in him a fri ever ready and 
never weary. 

We intend to publish this work enriy in August. Tt; 
will make an elegant 12mo. of about 509 pages, with a 
full length portrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, 
of Mr. Horrer. Retail price, $1.25, bound in cloth. 

At the time of the death of this venerable and excel- 
lent man, numerous notices appeared in papers of all 
parties and sects. We make a few extracts. 


From the New York Observer. 


* The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, benev- 
olent face has so long irradiated almost every public | 
meeting for doing good, and whose name, influence and 
labors have been devoted, with an apostolic simplicity 
and constancy to humanity, died on Friday last, at an 
alvanced age. He was a Quaker of that early sort il- 
lustrated by such philanthropists as Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, and the like. 

‘He was a most. self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor and the suffering of every kind ; and his 
life was an unbroken history of beneficence. Thou- 
sands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at his death ; 
for few men have so large a wealth in the blessings of 
the poor, and the grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolence, as he.” 

_ The New York Sunday Times contained the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Most of our readers wil! call to mind, in connection 
with the name of Isaac T. Hopper, the compact, well- 
knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, apparently of about 
sixty years of age, dressed in drab or brown clothes of 
the plainest cut, and bearing on his handsome, manly 
face the impress of that benevolence with which his 
whole heart was filled. 

‘He was twenty years older than he seemed. The 
fountain of benevolence within freshened his old age 
with its continuous flow. The step of the octogenarian 
was elastic as that of a boy ; his form erect as the 
mountain pine. 

* His whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now wifh our ‘ mind’s 
eye’ ; but with the eye of flesh, we shall see him no 
more. Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.’ 

The New York Tribune : 


‘Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina- 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illastrious 
as the general of an army ; and these qualities might 
have become false, if they had not been balanced by an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and benevolence. 
He battled courageously, not from ambition, but from 
an inborn love of truth. He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician ; but it was always to 
defeat the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones ascended to Heaven for thee, 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City.’ 

On a plain block of granite at Greenwood Cemetery 
is inscribed :— : 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER 8p, 1771, 
ENDED HIS PILGRIMAGE MAY 7TH, 1852. 

* Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 

A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.’ 


We shall publish 5000 of the first edition. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book 
which will have an immense sale, searcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling inter- 
est it is not behind that wned tale. 


only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 


story, and transferring the same to a single picture, 
showing the wanderings of Christian from the ‘ City of 


years of labor, a picture which will take rank among 
the most superb and elaborate productions of human 
genius, taste and skill. 


st the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly 
authorized by the Publishers. 


PRICE---INDIA PROOPS, $10; PRINTS, $5. 


to ali American clergyman, are we indebted for the 


The novel and sublime idea of embodying the entire 


Destruction’ to the * Celestial City,’ presenting at one 
view to the eye the varied scenes through which he 
passed, originated with Rev. Danret Wiant, of Massa~ 
chusetts. His truly original and beautiful conception 
was reduced to a most elegant design by Hammartr Bit- 
Lines, and from this design, Joseru ANpRews, the dis- 
tinguished historical engraver, has produced, after four 


The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


Pus.isuers, 17 & 19 Cornutt, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, Onto. 
—— 


We have received from many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Law- 
yers, Artists and Editors, the most flattering testimoni- | 
als in favor of this great work of art. We publish the 
following extracts from their letters :— 


From Rev. Edward N. Kirk, Boston. 
Mr. Jewerrt: 

Dear Sir—My opinion of the Picture is unqualified ; 
Ihave seen many productions of the pencil and the 
graver, many allegorical paintings, but this stands 
alone. Bunyan has that sure mark of genius, that he 
kindles its fires in other souls, and makes the pen and 
the pencil in other hands feel the inspiration of his own 
heart. * * * * * * 

As a work of art, I must therefore think it stands 
among the first our country has produced ; while, as 
an instructive and impressive family picture, I know 
not its equal. Yours, most truly, 

Epw. N. Kink. 

Beacon street, Boston, 

June, 1853. } 


We regret that we cannot publish Mr. Kirk’s letter 
entire, it is so elaborate and discriminating ; but it is 
too long for a newspaper advertisement. 


From Rev. Dr. Jenks, late Pastor of Green Street 
Church. 

The subscriber, having been shown the production of 
Messrs. Billings and Andrews, reéchoes, with great 
pleasure, the high and just commendation of it so elabo- 
rately given by Rev. Mr. Kirk. He esteems it an ad- 
mirable family-picture, which may be a great help to 
the conceptions of the young, and recall, with renewed 
interest, the convictions of the mature and aged. As a 
work of native art, it does honor to the draughtsman 
and the engraver. . ° ° * 


From Hon. Edward Everett. 
Boston, June 18th, 1853. 
Messrs. Jewett & Company : 

Gentlemen—I have examined the engraving illns- 
trative of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which you are about to 
publish, and have much pleasure in expressing a favor- 
able opinion of it. The conception of the work is hap- 
py, and, as a whole, it appears to me jadiciously and 
successfully carried out. It brings into a convenient 
compass for inspection the principal events in Bun- 
yan’s celebrated allegory, and is well calculated to in- 
crease the interest with which it is read by the young. 

The engraving is highly creditable to the artist, and 
the entire effect of the print, as a work of art, is strik- 
ing and satisfactory. 

Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, 

yours, Epwarp Everett. 


From Rev. F. D. Huntington, Pastor of South Cong. 
Church, Boston. 
Hiautanps, June 9, 1853. 
Mr, Jewett: 

Dear Sir—The engraving illustrating Bunyan’s 
Dream has just been exhibited to me. I regard it as a 
remarkable and successful work—fall of artistic skill 
and moral power. The obvious difficulties are well en- 
countered and overcome. The balancing of the pictures 
strikes me as especially admirable, while the abundance 
of detail, the progress of the story, the faces of the fig- 
ures, and the complication of scenery, are all managed 
with such firmness and grace as to secure a most ani- 
mated and satisfying whole. 

Thanking you for this early glimpse of what is, be- 
jon? denht, destined to become a popular decoration of 
Christian homes, 

Lam, very respectfully, 
Your friend, Frreveric D. Hunrineton. 


From Rev. Drs. Stone, Stow and Neal. 


Having examined this beautiful Picture, we heartily 
concur with Rev. Mr. Kirk in the above commendation. 
Its conception and execution are alike creditable to our 
countrymen. 

. Joun 8. Stone, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Brookline. 
Baron Stow, 
Pastor of the Rowe St. Baptist Church. 
Roti H. Neate, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston. 
Boston, June 21, 1853. 


From Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
I have examined with much pleasure the panoramic 
representation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the pro- 
duction of Messrs. Billings and Andrews, and published 
by John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston. Though the orig- 
inal idea of such a picture involves the greatest difficul- 
ties, and might be pronounced at first sight self-contra- 
dictory, I cannot but admire the ingenuity of the artists 
in softening the contradictions and in evading the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking on which they were em- 
ployed. . « * * * * 
From Rev. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 
I have great pleasure in expressing my cordial ap- 
proval of the magnificent and beautiful engraving, il- 
lustrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, just pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 
The immortal allegory of the almost inspired Bedford 
dreamer will be read with new interest, both by young 
and old, when compared scene by secne with the most 
ingeniously contrived and skilfully executed pictorial 
commentary upon the work. Bunyan’s Pilgrim is truly 
a book for the people. This engraving is emphatically 
a picture for the people. In my opinion, it is destined 
to a most extensive sale and unbounded popularity. It 
is richly worthy of a place in the parlor or sitting-room 
of every Christian family in the land, 
Joun Dow:ina. 


From Prof. B. Silliman, of Yale College. 
I have seen a rich pictorial illustration of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, published by John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston. 
The individual designs are well conceived and elabo- 
rately executed. 
To the admirers of the original allegory, this picture 
will prove a vivid review. . SILLIMAN. 
New Haven, Conn., June 18, 1853. 


From Rev. E. N. Chapin, New York. 
Gentlemen: I have examined (though hastily) the 
engraving which you sent me. [am much pleased with 
it, and consider it a striking illustration of Bunyan’s 
allegory, or, rather, of the facts in Christian life and 
experience, which are delineated in that remarkable 


work. 
Respectfully yours, E. H. Crapis. 


From Rev. A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park-Street Church, 
Boston. 


We have had panoramas of voyages round the world, 
journeys over the Rocky Mountains, up the Nile, and 
down the Mississippi, and explorations of mammoth 
caves, but nothing to compare with this wonderful pan- 
orama of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ And the beauty 
of this is, that the whole journey lies before you in one 
view,—all its toilsome reaches, its scenes of memorable 
interest and heroic achievement, its cities and rivers 
and mountains and valleys and palaces, and the far- 
off glory of its goal. ee ee ee ee 
There is no hall of art, etme saloon it would 
not no groupings ‘old masters’ that t 
not pene of its company. A. L. — 


From Rev. B. K. Peirce, in Zion’s Herald. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—A CHOICE WORK oF ART. 
Bro. Wise: It is @ pleasure to me to be able to 





indulge a cultivated taste at a small expense, the artis- 
tic and spiritual treat that is in store for them, Messrs. 
Jewett & Co., who, though they may be personal stran- 
gers themselves to your subscribers, have become inti- 
mate acquaintances as the publishers of Uncle Tom and 
his literary family, will issue, the last of this month, 
one of the finest steel engravings that have ever been 
offered to our American public, This lan may 


seem oxnguereiad, but a personal examination of the 
picture will fully justify the strong expressions we have 


From Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., Pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. 

T have looked at this artistic illustration of Bunyan’s 
Dream with intense and unmingled pleasure. It seems 
as if that immortal vision had been caught by the artist, 
and by some magic yew had been impressed in liv- 

beauty upon the canvass, The 
whole seene rises to view just as it passed before the 
vision of Bunyan, in heavenly pictures, arranged into 
one grand allegory. 

Such a picture needs no commendation. It deserves 
and is destined to be the companion of the book, and 
will find a welcome in every home, and become the fa- 
vorite alike of childhood and of age. T. Stone. 


From T. B. Welch, Esq., Artist, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, July 7, 1853. 
Messrs. Jewett & Co. : 


Gentlemen—I have examined the large and beautiful 
line Engraving, illustrative of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
engraved by Mr. Andrews and published by yourselves, 
It affords me great eons in saying, that as a work of 
art it is most happily executed. 

As the price is fixed low for so and expensive 
an engraving, [ hope the sales will be commensurate 
with the undertaking. I also hope it may contribute 
to the encouragement of American artists on works of 
a high order. 


From Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., Philadelphia. 


I have examined, with sincere pleasure, the correct 
and beautiful Engraving just published by Messrs. J. 
P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, illustrating Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Each great event in this inimitable 
allegory, from the departure of Pilgrim from the 
City of Destruction to his arrival at the Celestial City, 
is drawn and engraved with truth and force. The en- 
graving is truly magnificent, and is worthy of its great 
subject. J.P. Dursin. 

Philadelphia, June 30, 1853. 


From Samuel L. Gerry, Esq., the distinguished Land- 
scape Painter. 
Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co. : 

Gentlemen—From the frivolous and sketchy efforts of 
too many of our modern artists, it is refreshing to turn 
to something wherein exists point, intention, expres- 
sion—something which makes us forget the artist in in- 
terest of the subject, which leaves its impress of good- 
ness upon the heart. 

Your fine steel engraving, by Andrews, illustrating 
that immortal allegory of Banyan, ‘ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,’ designed and arranged in so masterly a manner 
by Billings, is a work of this character ; every im- 
portant incident is so faithfully represented, that by a 
coup d’ wil the whole story is received. 

It is safe to predict, that this engraving will find uni- 
versal favor, not only on account of its moral, but for 
its artistic and unique excellence. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Samvet L. Gerry. 


From Hon. Rufus Choate. 


I have had the pleasure to see the engraved illustra-+ 
tion of the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Andrews, designed hy 
Billings, and think it a work of great merit and great 
interest. In asingle picture,—or rather a up of 
many pictures,—the whole ‘delightful parable’ is 
placed before you ; and the varied impressions which 
every perusal and every recollection of it are sure to 
make, are revived instantly and perpetuated. The idea 
and the execution are alike happy. 


ing forms of life an 


Rurvus Cuoare. 


From Rev. Dr. Sears, Sec. of Board of Education, 
Mass., and Wm. J. Whitaker, Esq., of the School 
of Design. 

Boston School of Art and at 
June 22, 1853. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. : 

Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure to express 
the satisfaction I felt in inspecting the panoramic illus- 
tration of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. As a compo- 
sition, the work is exceedingly meritorious ; as a work 
of art, it does both designer and engraver great credit, 
and will be a valuable acquisition, both as an illustra- 
tion and means of lending interest to that charming 
allegory. To the young it will prove acceptable, and 
is worthy a place in the parlor of a lover of beauty. 
With best wishes for the success of your laudable un- 
dertaking, 

I remain yours, right faithfully, 
W. J. Warraxrer, 
Barnas Sears. 
From Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 

Tt was a very bold attempt, and accompanied with 
difficulties, that of delineating the whole of Pilgrim’s 
Progress in one picture. Yet the artist has been won- 
derfully successful ; and while each portion, each scene 
of the engraving may be examined with pleasure, as a 
separate subject, all the scenes glide harmoniously into 
one another, and the whole becomes a grand impressive 
unity. The examination of this picture will be a source 
of instruction and delight to children, and may, per- 
haps, in many cases, lead to a more careful and intelli- 
gent study and love of Bunyan’s own immortal work of 
piety and genius. The engraving is certainly a work of 
admirable art and patience. The grouping and arrange- 
ment of such a series of moral and religious allegoric 
seencs, compricing neatly three hundred personages, 
into one piece, little more than two feet square, without 
confusion, nay, with the path and progress of the his- 
tory distinct and clear, is a great triumph of skill. 
The sacred lessons of this work of art are truly invalu- 
able. . 


From Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 


I cordially approve of the plan of an engraving of Bun- 
yan’s inimitable and most instructive allegory of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and do heartily recommend to the 
patronage of the Christian public the picture on this 
subject by John P. Jewett & Co. 
Joun McDowetn, 
Pastor of the Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, Phil. 
Philadelphia, July 9, 1853. 


From John S. Dwight, Esg., in Journal of Music. 

A Sprenpip Enaravinc. We have had the privi- 
lege of examining the proof impression of a most elab- 
orate and beautiful engraving, soon to be published by 
Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co., of this city. It is no 
less than the whole of Bunyan’s allegory, with all its 
scenes and characters, pictorially combined into one 
plate of 30 by 24 inches. 

It is really a beautiful, a surprising work, and does 
great honor to both draftsman and engraver. As a 
family pictare, thousands must be eager to possess it ; 
for it combines instruction with a high degree of artis- 
tic pleasure, and will be like unrolling of John Bun- 
yan’s great dream as a whole before the eyes. 


From Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bounyan’s Prtcrm. This wonderful » & pic- 
ture E PLURIBUS UNUM, is a university of scenic repre- 
sentations, in which, with such rare and rich diversity, 
there is a preserved unity, agd a concentration at once 
obvious and admirable. Its requires no 
special oracle of interpretation ; being tical with 
that of the great moral drama, whose acts and scenes 
and persons it so vividly embodies, and with such pic- 
turesque felicity and effect presents to the mind, through 
the medium of the most perfect of the senses, the ‘eye. 
It is a most elaborate performance, by great study and 
thought matured. Its whole arrangement, its vicissi- 
tudes of Procaess, its illustrations of the Prrcri™ in his 
different attitudes of active and passive experience, its 
rough and its smooth, its dark and its bright, its group- 
i and its contrasts, its angels and = devils, its 
saints and its hypocrites, its Christianisms and its 
churchisms, its suggestions and its instructions, its cu- 
mulative power and its thought-breeding fecundity— 
to characterize it no farther—are at once prodigious, 
gm useful, entertaining, and almost inexhaust- 
ible. ¢ 


From Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Boston. 

_ Of all the uctions of Mr. Billings’s pencil, this 
is certainly the and most beautiful. con- 
ception of grouping together in one harmonious and at- 
tractive picture, the various scenes in Bunyan’s immor- 
tal work, was itself graud, and one that required, for 
its execution, great energy, skill and patience. The 
manner in which the artist has fulfilled his bold task 
_ Mnust excite the admiration of all. 


Our space will not permit us to copy the very strong 
notices which we have seen from the various 
pers in all sections of our country. We have publish 
ed them in a circular. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
July 29. 17 and 19, Conxnmu. 
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From the National Era. 
RANTOUL.* 
BY JOHN G@. WHITTIER. 
One day, along the electric wire, 
His manly word for Freedom sped; * 
We came next morn ; that tongue of fire 
Said only, ‘ He who spake is dead !’ 








Dead ! while his voice is living yet, 

In echoes round the pillared dome ; 
Dead ! while his blotted page lay wet 

With themes of State and loves of home '! 


Dead ! in that crowning grace of time, 
That triumph of life’s zenith hour ! 

Dead ! while we watched his manhood’s prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower ! 


Dead | he so great, so strong and wise, 
While the mean thousands yet drew breath ! 
How deepened, through that dread surprise, 
The mystery and the awe of death ! 


From the high place whereon our votes 
Had borne him, clear, calm, carnest, fell 
His first words, like the prelude notes 
Of some great anthem yet to swell. 


We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 
Our champion waiting in his place 

For the last battle of the world— 
The Armageddon of the race. 


Through him we hoped to speak the word 
Which wins the freedom of the land ; 

And lift, for human right, the sword 
Which dropped from Hampden’s dying hand. 


For he had sat at Sidney’s feet, 

And walked with Pym and Vane apart ; 
And, through the centuries, felt the beat 

Of Freedom’s march in Cromwell’s heart. 


He knew the paths the worthiest held, 
Where England’s best and wisest trod ; 
And, lingering, drank the springs that welled 
Beneath the touch of Milton’s rod. 


No wild enthusiasm of the right, 
Self-poised and clear, he showed alway 
The coolness of his Northern night, 
The ripe repose of autumn’s day. 


His steps were slow, yet forward still 
He pressed where others paused or failed ; 
The calm star clomb with constant will— 
The restless meteor tlashed and paled ! 


Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew 
And owned the higher ends of Law ; 
Still rose majestic on his view 
The awful Shape the schoolman saw. 


Her home the heart of God ; her voice 
The choral harmonies whereby 

The stars, through all their spheres, rejoice, 
The rhythmic rules of earth and sky. 


We saw his great powers misapplied 
To poor ambitions ; yet, through all, 
We saw him take the weaker side, 
And right the wronged, and free the thrall. 


Now, looking o’er the frozen North 
For one like him in word and act, 
To call her old, free spirit forth, 
And give her faith the life of fact— 


To break her party bonds of shame, 
And labor with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 
Of Liberty the synonym— 


We sweep the land from hill to strand, 

We seek the strong, the wise, the brave, 
And, sad of heart, return to stand 

In silence by a new-made grave. 


There, where his breezy hills of home 
Look out upon his sail-white seas, 
The sounds of wind and waters come, 
And shape themselves to words like these :— 


* Why, murmuring, mourn that he whose power 
Was lent to Party over long, 

Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He sat his foot on Party wrong ? 


‘The human life that closed so well, 
No lapse of folly now can stain ; 
The lips whence Freedom’s protest fell, 
No meaner thought can now profane. 
‘ Mightier than living voice, his grave 
That lofty protest utters o’er ; 
Through roaring wind and smiting wave 
It speaks his hate of wrong once more. 
* Men of the North ! your weak regret 
Is wasted here ; arise and pay 
To Freedom and to him your debt, 
By following where he led the way !’ 





* No more fitting insetiption could be placed on the 
tombstone of Robert Rantoul than this: ‘ He died at 
his post in Congress, and his last words were a protest 
in the name of Democracy against the Fugitive Slave 
Law.’ 

—_~~———_. 


From the London Punch. 


CRYSTAL NUNNERIES. 
Ye reverend Fathers, why make such objection, 
Why raise such a cry against Convent’s Inspection ? 
Is it not just the thing to confound the deceivers, 
And confute all the slanders of vile unbelievers ? 


It strikes me that people in your situation 

Should welcome, invite, and court investigation, 

As much as to say, ‘ Come and see, if you doubt us ; 
We defy you to find any evil about us.’ 


For my part, I think, if I held your persuasion, 

That I should desire to improve the occasion, 

And should catch at the chance, opportunely afforded, 
Of showing how well Nuns are lodged, used, and boarded. 


That as to the notion of cruel inflictions 

Of penance, such tales are a bundle of fictions, 

And that all we hear of constraint and coercion 

Is, to speak in mild language, mere groundless assertion. 


That an Abbess would not—any more thana Mayoress— 
Ever dream of inveigling an opulent heiress, 

That each convent ’s the home of devotion and purity, 
And that nothing is thought about, there, but futurity. 


That no Nuns exist, their profession regretting, 

Who, kept in confinement, are pining and fretting ; 
And to fancy there might be one such, though a rarity, 
Tmplies a most sad destitution of charity. 


That all sisters are doves— without mates—of one 
feather, 

In holy tranquillity living together, 

Whose dovecote the bigots have found a mare’s nest in, 

Because its arrangements are rather clandestine. 


Nay, I should have gone, out of hand, to Sir Paxton, 

As a Frenchman would probably call him, and ‘ axed 
an,’ 

As countrymen say—his ingenious noddle 

Of a new Crystal Convent to scratch for a model. 


Transparent and open, inquiry not shirking, 

Like bees you might watch the good Nuns in it working, 
And study their habits, observe all their motions, 

And see them performing their various devotions. 


This is what I should do, on a sound cause relying, 
Not run about bellowing, raving, and crying ; 

I shouldn’t exhibit all that discomposure, 

Unless in the dread of some startling disclosure. 


What makes you betray such tremendous anxiety 

To prevent the least peep into those haunts of piety ? 

People say there’sa bag in your Convents—no doubt 
of it, 

And you are afraid you'll have Pussy let out of it. 











PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 
New Yorx, July 6, 1853. 
To tae Eprror or THe LiseraTor : 

You direct the attention of your readers to a speech 
of yours at the late Bible Convention, and you ask in 
regard to it, that it be read with as little prejudice and 
as much candor as possible. At the outset, you waive 
any examination of what has been previously said, be- 
cause you wish to draw the attention of that great as- 
semblage to what you conceive to be the real point at 
issue—the plenary inspiration of the Bible ; i. e., Is the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, an inspired book, so 
that we are bound to receive every thing as true in its 
pages, without submitting it to the test of reason? 
Now, I think I have read your speech with as little pre- 
judice as possible, and with a desire to know the truth, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining how far you kept 
your engagement ; and so far as I am capable of judg- 
ing, you have done any thing but meet the question. 
The way you state the question is calculated to mis- 
lead. I do not say that you designed to do so; but you 
must have known that believers in the inspiration of the 
Bible generally receive its revelations, not as opposed 
to reason, but as consonant with it ; that they regard 
the Bible as containing a revelation to our reason of 
truths which we would not otherwise have known, nor 
am I aware that any important number of those who 
believe the Bible inspired have shrunk from subjecting 
its most profound revelations to reasonable investiga- 
tion (Romanists, who deny to men the right of private 
judgment, excepted.) They hold that a doctrine or 
matter revealed may be agreeable to the highest reason, 
at the same time that reason without revelation might 
not make the discovery. 

All you have said in illustration of the position of the 
Convention, in regard to the authenticity and infalli- 
bility of Scripture, was just so much waste of breath 
and time ; for the popularity or unpopularity of the 
Convention has really no more to do with the authority 
and inspiration of the Bible, than it has to do with the 
ebbing and flowing of the tides. If being unpopular 
would prove any thing to be true, Mormonism would 
be about the truest thing we have. We have only to 
cross the Atlantic, and abolitionism will lose all its 
claim to be one of the truths of the day, for it is honor- 
ed and caressed in England ; even those who believe in 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible are among its warm- 
est supporters. 

Nor can I see that your courage in appearing at the 
Convention, ‘ well knowing, as you did, the cost of an 
appearance of the kind,’ has any thing more to do with 
the question than has its popularity or unpopularity. 
You hear the cry of ‘Infidel ! Infidel!’ raised by the 
occupants of the pulpits, who are strong in their ‘ cow- 
ard castles’ ; and you know, moreover, it will be said 
that this is another evidence of the infidel character of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society ; but whoever shall 
avail himself of your presence there to make you odious 
as the advocate of the slave, or to subject any anti-sla- 
very body to reproach on that account, will reveal him- 
self in his true character—that of a bigot, a hypocrite, 
or a falsifier. Now, this is strong language, and the 
person using it ought to be careful not to leave himself 
open to a similar charge, if not to so severe a judg- 
ment. What is the greater part of your speech at the 
Convention but an effort to create a prejudice against 
the cause which maintains the plenary inspiration of 


may be taken from us, and we left to sink overwhelmed 
with doubt and uncertainty. 

‘The Bible,’ you say, ‘is as plaster or clay in the 
hands of the potter, and moulded into any conceivable 
shape. Isa mana warrior? He goes to the Bible with 
the war spirit, and running over its pages, he picks out 
what he says justifies him in his military profession. 
Is it with the spirit of peace that a man is imbued? 
He examines the book with that intent, and all he finds 
in favor of peace, he arrays on his side of the question,’ 
and so of slavery. Now, admitting, for the present, 
that the Bible is the sole cause of the various interpre- 
tations men have put upon it, and really deserves all 
the blame; that men do come to the Bible without hav- 
ing first formed their theories of religion and morals 
from reason or philosophy, to find something im their 
support ; yet I cannot see how you will mend the matter 
by robbing the Bible of its present authority, for men 
will continue to differ, even when they try to settle such 
questions on other grounds. The Book of Nature is 
as old as the Bible, and men have had their reason to 
interpret it—for reason is not confined to the man of the 
present generation—and yet such questions remain un- 
settled, apart from any thing the Bible has to say on 
the subject. If reason, interpreting the laws of Na- 
ture, be a sufficient guide—better than the absurd and 
contradictory statements of the Bible—those men or na- 
tions who never saw or heard of it must have been 
better agreed, and have formed purer systems of mo- 
rality and religion, than any presented to us in the Bi- 
ble. But is it a fact, that the Pagan world has more 
exalted views of God and his character than the Chris- 
tian world, with all their differences? Where did they 
learn war, and slavery, and polytheism, and all the de- 
grading vices connected with their religious systems, 
from Nature or the Bible? 

You say, ‘ The assertion that every thing in the Bi- 
ble is inspired is the height of absurdity. To say, for 
example, that it required a revelation from heaven to 
record the fact that Samson went to sleep with his head 
in the lap of Delilah, or that he caught three hundred 
foxes and tied their tails together, &c. ; when it is nar- 
rated that a viper came out of the fire, and fastened 
upon Paul’s hand, is this inspiration?’ Here you 
have overlooked a very important distinction existing 
between inspiration and revelation, so that it appears 
men trusting merely to their reason are as liable to err 
as others. It is quite true that these facts needed no 
revelation, neither aid from heaven to record them ; 
but does it follow that the persons recording them were 
not inspired to do so, or that the book which contains 
the record is not an inspired book, or that the record is 
not a revelation to us who did not witness them? As 
it is no where claimed for the Bible that every thing it 
contains was a matter of supernatural revelation to the 
writers of it, your objection is the result of a mistaken 
apprehension of the character of the Bible, and proves 
nothing against it. Unless the Bible is subjected to a 
severer ordeal than that to which you subjected it at 
Hartford, the reasonable portion of mankind will con- 
tinue to revere it as containing a record of the will of 
God concerning them. 

I am a friend of free discussion, and therefore 

A Svusscriver ror THE LIBERATOR. 





SPIRITUALISM—ITS BEARING ON PRAC- 
TICAL REFORM. 
Piympton, July 19. 
Dear Garrison—Some six months ago, I gave, 
through Tur Liserator, what purported to be a com- 





the Scriptures, on account of the conduct, or supposed 
conduct, of some who profess to believe it? I cannot 
view the analogy you draw between the Convention and 
a supposed meeting at St. Petersburgh to inquire into the 


divine right of Nicholas, or one at Rome to inquire into | 


the infallibility of the Romish Church, in any other 
light. Your statement, that if public sentiment should 
demand of the American clergy that they cast the Bible 
into the flames, they would as readily do it to-morrow 
as to-day they are loud and voluable in their endorse- 
ment of it, may be true or false, but it has nothing to do 
with the question ; and to subject the cause of Bible in- 
spiration to reproach or prejudice on that account, if it 
does not convict the person who does it with being a 
bigot, a hypocrite, or a falsifier, shows that there is 
little disposition evinced to treat the subject fairly. 

If you are under the impression that those who be- 
lieve in the plenary inspiration of the Bible are afraid 
to meet their opponents in argument, or that they be- 
lieve the Bible to be a revelation from God, without 
subjecting such belief to the test of reason, because a 
large number of them did not attend the Hartfrrd Con- 
vention, you are very much mistaken. If the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Bible is to be main- 
tained, those who shall maintain it havea right to 
choose for themselves the manner and occasion of such 
UreUUSsIUn. 
they have been treated with neglect, or that they have 
not been shown that particular respect to which their 
talents and their character as reformers entitle them, 
I fear they will only have meekly to endure it, as I 
do not know any believer in Bible inspiration likely to 
apologize for his non-appearance. Besides, those who 
believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures fancy they 
do not see any thing new in any of the objections which 
modern reformers make against the Bible ; that it has 
had quite as formidable assailants as any of the gentle- 
men who attended the Hartford Convention ; and that, 
notwithstanding the cowardice of those who occupy the 
pulpits, some of them have come down from their ‘ cas- 
tles,’ and did actually discuss the matter. You have 
no doubt heard of such men as Watson, and Leland, 
and Paley, and Channing, and Chalmers, and others, 
who were not afraid to discuss such questions. Now 
we are really of opinion, that if these men were all liv- 
ing, and residing within ten miles of Hartford, not 
one of them would have attended the Convention. 

But these men held very different views with regard 
to the teachings of the Bible, and therefore it cannot 
be inspired. ‘* All Christendom,’ you say, ‘ professes to 
receive the Bible as the word of God, and what does it 
avail? Out of this inspired volume come Romanism, 
out of it comes Mormonism, out of it comes Episcopa- 
lianism, Swedenborgianism, Presbyterianism, Metho- 
dism, and all the other sects, whose name is legion. 
Now, certainly the Bible does not go for Romanism, and 
against it ; for Episcopalianism, and against it, &c. &c. ; 
If it does, then it is a book full of glaring contradic- | 
tions, and of course cannot have had a divine origin.’ 
And such is the reasoning which is thought sufficient 
to demolish every vestige of belief in the Bible as in- 


if those who called the Convention feel that | 


munication from the spirit of a brother, who, as I af- 
| terwards ascertained, yet lives in the body. Of course, 
| So far as that fact was concerned, there wasa mistake, 
; somewhere. Does it prove that it did not come from 
| any spirit that once dwelt in the body? It certainly 
proves that either the spirit, if it was one, Jeceived me, 
or that I did not rightly apprehend the communication, 
which was given by rapping, and by the alphabet. On 
either supposition, it affects not the question of spirit- 
ualism at all. As well argue there is no God, because 
evil spirits assume his name and attributes ; and that 
God never communicated with men, because those have 
pretended to speak in his name, who have spoken false- 
ly. The same variety of character exists there, that 
exists here ; and nothing is to be received as true be- 
cause communicated by spirits out of the body. Human 
spirits may and do err in that land as well as in this ; 
and they may and do deceive there as well as here. The 
change of states affects not the character. The sur- 
roundings of the soul may be and are changed, but 
not the character. The ignorant, the tricky, the de- 
ceitful and false, are ignorant and tricky, deceitful and 
false still, till they have had time to grow wiser and 
better by a more faithful compliance with the conditions 
of life and health under which all will there exist. 
These modern communications are to be taken simply 
for what they are worth ; as are all the communica- 
tions, purporting to come from the spirit world, and 
written in the Bible. Not one word is to be received as 
truth, merely because it purports to come from dis- 
embodied spirits. So not one word is to be received in 
the Bible as truth, merely because it purports to come 
from God, or good spirits. Not a thought or utterance 
is to be take as truth because it purports to come from 
God. Every word, whether claiming to come from this 
world or that, from God or man, is to be received for 
what it is worth, and no more. 

ITamin Plympton. For over forty years, Rey. Dr. 
Dexter, father of the Pine street minister in Boston, 
preached Orthodoxy in all its narrowness and false- 
hood, to the people. I came here to-day, and found the 
people talking much about the appearance of the spirit 
of their old minister, Dr. Dexter, among them, last 
Sunday. He purported to preach through a medium to 
the people here, and to aim at eradicating from their 
minds the false and pernicious doctrines he had so long 
taught them. He told them he had taught them falsely 
about the Bible, depravity, marriage, heaven, hell, and 
the condition of souls after death ; and he urged the 
people to teetotalism, anti-slavery, non-resistance, and 
to all practical reforms ; and especially exposed the im- 
becility of the Church and clergy for good ; and taught 
that man’s only hope of progress was in obedience to 
the laws of spiritual life and heakh. Indeed, modern 
spiritualism is what the Church and priesthood know 
not how to deal with. They are, in many localities 
throughout the country, at their wits’ end. If they 
deny the possibility that spirits can communicate with 
us, they strike a death-blow at all arbitrary revelation ; 
if they admit its possibility, they must admit that these 
communications, often, at least, do come from spirits 





spired truth! You say, ‘ Certainly, it does not go for 
Romanism, and against it,’ &. &c. Well, if it does 
not, what becomes of your conclusion that it is full of | 
glaring contradictions, and cannot have had a divine | 
origin. But there is nothing new in this way of treat- | 
ing the subject to attract a large number of disputants 
to Hartford. The objection is stale—three hundred | 
years old, or more ; and Rome has been using it all the | 
time, with better reason and greater cogency, against 
the Bible, simply as a rule of faith, and against ‘the 
great Protestant doctrine, the right of private judg- 
ment’; so that it is now pretty well worn, and has 
been answered a thousand times. But when those who 
still raise the objection shall have succeeded in placing 
the Bible on a level with other books, so far as its di- 
vine authority is concerned, and when all men shall 
learn their religion and morality from nature, each in 
the exercise of his reason, will they have succeeded in 
harmonizing the faith and practice of mankind? Now, 
there have been a great many persons, from time to 
time, holding such views, and we are not aware that 
they have been particularly distinguished for their 
agreement on moral and religious subjects, or even for 
& purer morality. They have not been exactly agreed 
in their interpretations of nature and her laws. Un- 
less the present generation of Naturalists are superior 
to their predecessors, we may yet live to hear of con- 
ventions being called to discuss the divine origin and 
authority of Nature itself, because of the apparent con- 
tradictions and discrepancies arising from different in- 


that were once in the body, or deny the foundation of 
their faith in the Bible. In either case, their religious 
experience and practices must experience an entire rev- 
olution. These spirits, be they what or whom they may, 
are fast tipping, rapping, writing and talking old ideas 
out of men’s heads, and new ones into them. These 
spirits, be they good or evil, are casting the spirit of 
war, slavery, drunkenness, sectarism, patriotism, and 
hosts of bad spirits out of men’s hearts, and breathing 
into them the spirit of peace, of love, anti-slavery, total 
abstinence even from the disgusting weed, tobacco, (for 
spirits out of the body all go against tobacco ;—would 
that all spirits in the body had decency and good sense 
enough to do the same,) and of human brotherhood. 

I wish the spirits of the old parish priests of New 
England would come back to earth, and manifest to the 
descendants of their former parishioners their present 
thoughts and feelings, touching their teachings. They 
owe it to this world to do what they can to undo the evil 
they have done while they were priests of a sectarian 
Church. I wonder if they now would quote the Bible 
as authority to prove that slavery, war, or any thing 
else is right or wrong? Would they teach that hu- 
man laws must be obeyed while they are laws, even 
though they require men to do what God forbids, and 
forbid them to do what God and Nature prompt them to 
do? Would Dr. Sharp plead for the Fugitive Slave Law ? 
Woukt be set Christ at the head of the army, or Com- 
mander-in-chief, as he did while a priest in Boston? 
The priests of the past are beginning to appear, here) 





terpretations of her laws. Even the last plank of hope 


and there, to do what they can to rectify their former 





errors. It is high time they did. They are sacredly 
bound to repentance and restitution. i 

Purer, pleasanter, and more useful views of another 
state are being introduced ; views that deliver the spirits 
that are yet embodied from an infinite amount of dark- 
ness, slavish fear, and horrible forebodings, and to con- 


“vert what has hitherto been counted most revolting to 


our nature, into our highest pleasure ; i. e. the change 
from this to the next state. Now can any one who 
wishes well to humanity help but bid God-speed to all 
true efforts made to get a correct knowledge of the social 
relations between that state and this ; between soul out 
of the body and soul in it? Let none be disheartened by 
errors or deceptions, in the investigation of this ques- 
tion, nor by the ‘Mad-dog!’ cry raised by Hunker 
priests and sectarian churches. Their mission is to de- 
ery every new idea, and stick fast to old ones, however 
unnatural and monstrous they may be. Truth is in- 
dissoluble. Error, alone, can be destroyed. Whatever 
can be destroyed, in religion or government, ought to 
be destroyed, and will be. Every reformer’s mission is, 
not to bring peace, but the sword. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





FOURTH OF JULY IN NORTH DENNIS. 
Mr. Garrison: 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to notice, in Tne 
Liperaror, the celebration of the nation’s anniversary 
by a portion of the citizens of North Dennis. 

An invitation having been extended to Parker Prrts- 
Bury, to deliver his lecture on the French Revo- 
lution on that day, a large audience, composed of citi- 
zens of the place and friends from the adjoining towns, 
assembled at the Unitarian meeting-house, which was 
fully occupied on the occasion. From the well known 
character of the orator, an interesting and powerful lec- 
ture was anticipated, and those anticipations, we be- 
lieve, were more than realized. The lecture was cer- 
tainly of a high order ; profound in thought, elaborate 
in research, abounding in historical facts and illustra- 
tions, showing that the combined power of the priest- 
hood and nobility of France, by their oppressions of the 
people, drove them to madness and desperation. It 
presented a new view of the causes and incidents of 
that event, and no intelligent hearer could avoid seeing 
the analogy between them and the politicians and cor- 
rupt priesthood of our own times. It was made to ap- 
pear conclusively that land monopoly, a system of 
grinding taxation, and a series of oppressive acts, ex- 
tending through ages, produced the French Revolution 
of 1789. Accumulated wrongs and smothered ven- 
geance burst upon the devoted head of Louis XVI. Let 
oppressors and tyrants beware. 

We have rarely had the privilege of hearing a lec- 
ture more massive in style, eloquent in language, and 
lofty in conception than this, and so far as we were in- 
formed, it gave universal satisfaction. 

At the close of the lecture, the audience repaired to a 
spacious tent erected for the purpose, and in which a 
most excellent entertainment had been provided for 
some three or four hundred persons. The whole ar- 
rangement was exceedingly neat and tasteful, and the 
appearance beautiful, and was highly creditable to the 
ladies of Dennis who superintended this department of 
labor. A cordial invitation being given by Mr. Homer, 
the President of the day, to the company present to 
* help themselves,’ and who were apparently nothing 
loath, a vigorous attack was made upon the various 
dishes, and a season of special interest commenced to 
old and young. This continued, accompanied with a 
good degree of social and convivial feeling, until there 
were indications that the waste, caused by fasting and 
exercise, was very generally repaired. 

The President now called to order, and made some 
very interesting and appropriate remarks in reference 
to the day, and was followed by our friends Pitissury 
and Ezexie. THacner, who made highly effective anti- 
slavery speeches, placing ina clear light the sin and 
hypocrisy of the nation, in its usual Fourth of July 
glorifications, while holding in bondage three millions 
of slaves. The giant sin of the American nation was 
faithfally and fearlessly rebuked, and the rights and 
claims of the oppressed were ably vindicated. The re- 
marks and sentiments of the speakers were listened to 
with much apparent interest, and, from time to time, 
received cheering applause. 

The exercises were concluded by a toast, highly com- 
plimentary to the ladies of Dennis, from the Chairman, 
and the company separated, apparently highly pleased 
and gratified with the entertainments of the day. 

Many thanks are due to the citizens of Dennis for 
their kind and generons hospitality on this occasion, 
and their evident desire to promote the pleasure and 
enjoyment of anti-slavery friends who were privileged 
to visit them from abroad, and participate in the festiv- 
ities of the day. J. F.C. 

Sanpwicsa, July 20, 1853. s 





CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


In Convention, July 1, 1853. 


The Committee on Qualifications of Voters, to 
whom were referred the petitions of Francis Jack- 
son and others, that the word ‘male’ may be 
stricken from the Constitution, and also of Abby B. 
Aleott and other women of Massachusetts, that 
they may be allowed to vote on the amendments 
that may be made to the Constitution, 


REPORT : 


That the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 

The Committee feel that, in making this report, 
they should not do justice to themselves or to the 
intelligent and respectable petitioners, if they did 
not frankly state the reasons on which their con- 
clusion is founded. 

The petitioners ask that women may be allowed 
the right of suffrage, in matters pertaining to 
political affairs. The request is a novel one, and, 
so far as known to the Committee, the first ever 
presented to any government or other political 
organization. 

At the request of the petitioners, a hearing was 
granted them at two different sittings of the Com- 
mittee, and patient attention given to the - 
ments presented by persons of learning and abil- 
ity of both sexes, who appeared in their behalf. 
These persons maintained the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. That women are human beings, and there- 
fore have human rights, one of which is, that of 
having a voice in the government under which they 
live, and in the enactment of laws they are bound 


to obey. 

2. That women have interests and rights, which 
are not, in fact, and never will be, sufficiently 
guarded by governments in which they are not 
allowed any political influence. 

That they are taxed, and, therefore, since 
taxation and the right of representation are admit- 
re inseparable, they have a right to be repre- 


sented. 
4. That so far as education and general intelli- 
ce are concerned, they are as well qualified to 
exercise the elective franchise as wany who now 
enjoy that right. 

5. That in mental capacity and moral endow- 
ments, they are not inferior to many who now 
pester in the affairs of government. — 

6. at there is nothing in their peculiar posi- 
tion, or appropriate duties, which prevents them 
from taking a part in political affairs. 

Of the truth or fallacy of these several positions, 
the Committee do not feel called upon to decide. 

All questions inyolving the rights and interests 
of any part of the human family, should ever be 
determined by some well-established and generally 
recognized principle or fundamental maxim of gov. 
ernment; otherwise, it cannot be expected t 
such decision will be regarded as reasonable or 
sati 


From this fact, the Committee have 9 Tian to in- 
fer, and also from their personal knowledge of the 
views and feelings of the class of persons referred 
to, that a Pg: majority of the women of Mas- 
sachusetts do willingly consent that the govern- 
ment of the State should be, as it hitherto has been, 
in the hands of their fathers, hasbands, brothers 
and sons. correctness of this conclusion, 
the Committee entertain no doubts. 

It may be said, in reply to this, that it cannot 
be justly inferred from the silence of the women of 
Massachusetts, that they do consent to the present 
limitations of the right of suffrage. But the Com- 
mittee do so infer, because they know that the 
women aforesaid do now, and always have enjoy- 
ed the right of petition, to the fullest extent, and 
have often exercised that right in behalf of the un- 
fortunate and oppressed, and in aid of many noble 
and philanthropic objects of legislation. In one 
ease, it is believed that more than 50,000 women 
petitioned the General Court, for the enactment of 
a law for the suppression of the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

t may be further urged, that by the same course 
of reasoning, it might be shown that those who 
are beld in bondage consent to the laws under 
which they live. But this is not true. Slaves have 
no right of petition. They cannot make known 
their wants to the government. They are speech- 
less and helpless. Their whole existence is a stern 
and living protest against the wrongs they saffer, 
and they are kept in subjection only by the strong 
arm of power. 

In view of these indisputable facts in relation to 
the right of petition, in this Commonwealth, enjoy- 
ed by all its inhabitants of both sexes, the Com- 
mittee feel justified in deciding that a vast propor- 
tion of the women of Massachusetts do consent to 
their political condition, and, therefore, that the 
powers exercised by the government of this Com- 
monwealth, over that class of its population, are 
‘just powers,’ and it is inexpedient for this Con- 
vention to take any action in relation thereto. 


AMASA WALKER, Chairman. 





From the Chicago Commercial Advertiser. 
GROSS OUTRAGE. 


Cuarcaco, July 12th, 1853. 
Editor Commercial Advertiser : 


A gross outrage has been committed in this city 
against the rights and upon the person of one of 
our oldest and best business men—Ira B. Eddy. 

Sunday night, his house was entered by some 
half dozen men, who profess to be his friends, and 
after summoning the Overseer of the Poor—Starr 
Foot, Esq.—they informed him that he had a right 
over Mr. Eddy’s person, and they wished him to 
authorize them to seize upon Eddy, and bind him 
and drag him off. Wheret To our poor house ! 
To our jail? To our asylum? No such thing— 
but to hand him over to a banditti, that they might 
drag him to Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Foot, in 
ignorance of his duty, without an affidavit—with- 
out the form of law—without even a certificate, 
goes to Eddy’s house, and turns his victim over to 
the tender mercies of a band of lawless men, on 
Sunday, who seized him as they would a beast, 
bound him, and hurried him away clandestinely to 
a foreign State! 

And all for what? What has Eddy donet Has 
he committed any breach of law or order? Has he 
harmed the hair of any person’s head? Has he 
shown any disposition to invade the rights of any 
human being? He has not. His only crime is, he 
believes what Jesus believed, and is a humble fol- 
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lower of his Divine teacher! He has property, and 
his relatives are afraid he may spend some of his 
income in the service of God and humanity ! 

The fact is, at the same time, they have spent | 
more in proving him insane and in robbing him of | 
his property, and in thus dragging him off in viola- 
tion of all law, all precedent, and all right, than all! 
that Eddy has ever spent in propagation of his_ 
pecular views. 

He is one of the most temperate, energetic, up- | 
right, true-hearted business men that has ever been | 
in our city ; but he believes in Jesus, and that) 
damns him ; and a march is stolen upon him to pro- | 
nounce him crazy—and again to kidnap, bind and) 
drag him to an Asylum of Bedlamites. 

Mr. Eddy has never been as calm, as passive, | 
and as forbearing in his life. It was known that 
he was taking steps for a new trial ; and that trial 
must result in the overwhelming disgrace of tis 
pretended friends ; and to cover themselves from a) 
disgrace which was certain to attend them as time | 
rolls onward, they think to ry fe bud by the frosts 
of kidnapping, and bear him beyond the confines of 
our city and State. 

This is the way our rightsare cloven down. The | 
same men took the same course with me, and but) 
for the able defence, by the ablest men in this city, | 
I, too, should have been aa in like manner, | 
and borne away by the vilest of pretended friends. | 
Is there no law! Arethe people dead? Shall lib-| 
erty be thus invaded, and mankind set at defiance?) 
Who is safe? Whose turn comes next! The 
witches of Salem were hung until the higher class- | 
es were reached—the minister from his pulpit) 
dragged to the gallows, and ignorance sighed for 
more victims. The Quakers were hung because | 
they refused to swear. The Puritans fled to the in- | 
hospitable rock of Plymouth for protection from re- | 
ligious persecution—and where shall the people of 
Chicago go to prevent being seized upon the Sab-) 
bath day, and dragged off to hopeless bondage? 

SETH PAINE. 








Tne Harry Man. The Commonwealth makes the 
following extract froma phonographiec report of a 
recent sermon, by Rey. Theodore Parker, of Boston. 
The original of this picture is understood to be a 
highly esteemed resident of Newton : 


‘ The happiest man I have ever known is one far 
enough from being rich, in money, and who will | 
never be very much nearer to it. His calling fits 
him, and he likes it, and rejoices in its process as 
much as in its result. He has an active mind, well 
filled. He reads and he thinks. He tends his gar- 
den before sunrise, every morning,—then rides 
sundry miles by rail,—does his ten hours’ in town, 
—whence he returns happy and cheerful. With 
his own smile he catches the earliest smile of the 
morning, plucks the first rose of his garden, and 

oes to work with his little flower in his hand and 
a great one blossoming out of his heart. He runs) 
over with charity, as a cloud with rain; and it is’ 
with him as with the cloud—what coming from the | 
cloud is rain to the meadows, is a rainbow of glo-| 
ries to the cloud that pours it out. The happiness. 
of the affections fills up the good man, and he runs | 
over with friendship and love—connubial, parental, | 
filial, friendly, too, and philanthropic besides.— | 
His life is a perpetual * trap to cateh a sunbeam,” 
—and it always ‘springs’ and takes it in. I 
know of no man who gets more out of life ; and the 
secret of it is, that he does his duty to himself, to 
his brother, and to his God. I know rich men 
and learned men,—men of great social position ; 
and if there is genius in America, I know that— 
but a Aappier man I have never known !’ 


(tg We find no difficulty in recognizing this por- 
trait, as it is indeed the ‘ counterfeit presentment’ of 
one who is ‘a spirit of health,’ ever bringing with him 
‘ airs from heaven.’J]—Ep. Lim. 








Celebration at Plymouth_—The anniversary 
of the Embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft Haven 
will be celebrated at Plymouth, under the direction of 
the Pilgrim Society, on Monday, August Ist, 1853. 
The bells of the town will be rung, and a national sa- 
lute fired at sunrise and at sunset. At 10 o’clock, 
procession will be formed at Pilgrim Hall, and under a 
salute from the Burying Hill, will march to the First 
Church, where the services will consist of yoee 
hymns, Mrs. Hemans’s ‘The Breaking Waves Dashed 

igh,’ and reading of the Scriptures. The procession 
will then to a tent, where both ladies and gen- 
tlemen will join. The observance of the day will be 
closed by music in the evening, by the Boston Brigade 
Band, from 8 to 12 o’clock, in Court Square, which will 
be illuminated for the occasion.—Advertiser. 


Table-Moving at Rome.—Table-moving in 
Rome is now all the rage ; from the Vatican and Qui- 
rinal to the café and osteria, the mystic circle of hands 
is formed with universal success. The Pope himself bas 
seen and verified the fact, and Cardinal Antonelli had 


the e ment avigeion at his palace with such pow- 
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121 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Boston, April 20, 1853. 


SERVICES OF COLORED AMERICAN 


IN THE WARS OF 1776 AND 1812. Bicir ceacuadl 
BY WILLIAM C. NELL, : » enemies, ( 
ECOND edition, with an introduction by Wedd ; ble wrongs.) | 
bk Phillips ; contributions from Theodore Parke, un eoes 
John G. Whittier, and Parker Pillsbury; tributes Pobject is not | 
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